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Raitr0aps—WinprtH or TRacks—U niFrorm- 
iry o¥.—Those of our readers who have taken 
the Journal from its commencement, will pro- 
bably recollect a communication published in 
No. 4, Vol. 1, showing the importance of uni- 
formity in the width of railroad tracks. We 
have occasionally referred to the subject as one 
requiring early and particular attention. It will 
at once be seen that, by a variation of three, or 
even two inches, in the space between the rails 
of roads, now distinct, but destined hereafter 
to be united,—as, for instance, the South Ca- 
rolina, the Tuscumbia, and other roads, which, 
to the extent of many hundred miles, will, 
within the next ten years, be connected with 
them,—the engines and cars of one road cannot 
be used upon the other roads, and therefore a 
transhipment will be necessary, at the termina- 
tion of each part of what should be one great 
whole. 





Tue Saratoca ano Scuenecrapy Rat. 
n0aD.—The locomotive engine commenced its 
—o trips on this road on Wednesday the 

ult. ; on which occasion a party of gentle- 

men from this village and Ballston Spa, were 
politely invited by John B. Lasala, Esq., one 
of the ters and a principal stockholder, to 
join in the festivities of the occasion. They 
ol to Schenectady in a railroad barouche, 
they were joined by two of the directors. 

The engine left that place a little before 12, 


Sease ee “it 





tand reached this village, drawing a train of 12 
or 14 carriages and waggons, in one hour and 
twenty minutes. The party repaired to the Pa- 
vilion, where they partook of the hospitality of 
Mr. Lasala in a rich and sumptuous dinner. 
After the drinking of several toasts, the party 
separated at an early hour, happy in the polite 
attentions they had received, and gratified in 
having witnessed the good condition of the road, 
and the increasing and flattering prospects of 
business thereon. Indeed, the travel is continu- 
ally augmenting ; and it is a source of no small 
pleasure, that the various estimates of income 


‘|heretofore given are likely to be more than re- 
alized. 
‘|with the work, we cannot but feel a deep and 
\lively interest in its prosperity, and in every 
thing pertaining to the welfare of its stockhold- 


Though not unmediately connected 


|;ers. 


Another engine, we understand, will be 
placed on the road in a short time.—[Saratoga 
Sentinel. ] 





RENSSELAER AND SarAToca RaILRoAD.— 
This road, from Ballston Spa to Waterford, is 
under contract, and the work of constructing 
it in progress. The building of the bridges 
over the Hudson and Mohawk, and also the 
road itself from this to Waterford, will be put 
under contract without delay. 

The officers of the company for the present 
year are as follows—they were chosen at an 
election held yesterday : 

Stephen Warren, President, (Richard P. 
Hart having declined a re-election.) 

Directors—Klisha Tibbitts, George Griswold, 
Jolin Cramer, John Knickerbacker, Richard P. 
Hart, Townsend M’Coun, Nathan Warren, 
Stephen Warren, George Vail Le Grand Can- 
non, Moses Williams, John P. Cushman, and 
John Paine.—[Troy Press.] 





Extract of a letter dated Boston, May 30, 1834: 


‘Our Worcester Railroad is doing very well. 
The cars paid $900 last week, $700 of which is 
clear profit, beyond the expense of their ma- 
nagement of $100 a day, which is an interest 
on the whole $600,000 which has been assess- 
ed. The weather, besides, has been unusually 
bad, and so cold, that few persons compara- 
tively have gone out. I think therefore that the 
stock will eventually be very productive. They 
now only run seven miles, but will, in a few 
days, go thirteen miles, which is the first stage 
towards Worcester. A friend of mine came to- 
day from Newton in 19 minutes with a watch, in 
his hand. They have at other times landed in 
fifteen minutes, which is at the rate of twenty- 
eight miles an hour. At this rate but few will 
go in the stage, which, including stops, takes 
an hour and a half.”—(Jour. Com. ] 





PEennsyLvaNia RattroapD.—The advantages 
of this great state work are already becoming 
developed. On Thursday afternoon, a lot of 
80 bbls. superfine flour, from Columbia, was 
brought to the depot corner of Vine and Broad 
streets. This is the first flour that has been 
brought from the Susquehanna by this route. 
A lot of between 2 and 300 bushels of corn has 
also been received from Columbia by this road. 
—[Phil. Com. Her.] : 


a 





Rarip TRrave.iinc.—Yesterday, the pas- 
sengers by the Railroad line from New-York 
were landed at ten minutes past one o’clock. 
Our exchange papers brought by this convey- 
ance were delivered at our office at eighteen 
minutes after one.—]Ibid] 





CanaLs.—The Eastern Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, the Lehigh, and the Morris 
Canals, are now in excellent navigable order, 
and, we are pleased to learn, are doing a brisk 
business. An arrangement has been made 
with the directors of the Morris Canal for 
transporting a large quantity of coal from the 
Mauch Chunk mines to Newark, and other 
points along the line of this work. This ar- 
rangement cannot but be highly advantageous 
to those interested in the mines, as well as to 
the owners of the canal stock. Paterson and 
other places will also come in for a share of the 
benefits of this arrangement.—[Ibid. } 





The corner stone of the Cape Fear, Yadkin 
and Pedee Railroad, was laid with imposing ce- 
remonies at Fayetteville, on the 15th instant, an. 
interesting account of which appears in the 
last Observer, and shall be transferred to our 
columns next week.—[Raleigh jRegister.] 





New Iron Steampoat, &c.—We recommend 
to the attention of the public, the advertisement 
of our Jate highly enterprising and public spi- 
rited townsman, G. B. Lamar, Esq. (now of 
Savannah,) whose efforts in facilitating the ri- 
ver communication between this city and Sa- 
vannah—and particularly the present one, now 
nearly completed, of a new Iron Steamboat— 
are worthy of the highest praise, and we 
will insure to him the great success they merit. 
This Iron Boat is the first of the kind ever in- 
troduced into this country, and we doubt not 
will prove to be one of the most valuable com- 
mercial facilities it possesses.—[ Augusta Chro- 
nicle. | 





Economy.—He who saves in one way, that 
he may enjoy his savings in a more rational 
one, is the true philosopher: he will do good 
while living, enh be remembered with respect 
\|when dead. 


— 
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Specification of a Patent for an Improvement 
in Wheels Gor Cars te Locomotive En- 
gines, to be used upon Railroads. Granted 
to Ross Winans, Civil Engineer, city of 

Baltimore, November 19, 1833. 

To all whom it may concern, be it 
known that I, Ross Winans, of the city of 
Baltimore, in the state of Maryland, Civil 
Engineer, have invented an improved mode 
of constructing wheels for cars and locomo- 
tive engines, to be used upon railroads, and 
that the following is a full and exact descrip- 
tion thereof. 

The more clearly to exhibit the difference 
between my improved wheel and those which 
have been heretofore employed, I will briefly 
point out the manner in which wheels for 
this purpose have been mostcommonly made ; 
not intending, however, as it is not necessary 
for the purpose in view, to notice all the 
plans which have been adopted. 


Ist. Such wheels have been made wholly, 
or nearly so, of cast iron; the face, or tread 
of them, being cast within a chill, consisting 
ofa thick rim, or hoop, of iron, which forms 
a part of the mould. 

2d. The wheels have been cast without 
being chilled, and afterwards hooped with 
wrought iron, which then forms the face and 
flanch of the wheel. 

3d. A cast iron nave, or hub, has been 
made to receive wooden spokes, inserted in 
wooden felloes, which were hooped with a 
tire of wrought iron. 

4th. The hubs have been of cast iron, 
with spokes of wrought iron, and a rim 
of wrought or of cast iron, hooped with 
wrought iron. 

These plans have each their respective 
advantages and disadvantages, but neither of 
them has fully answered the purpose for 
which it has been adopted ; the wrought iron 
hoop, or tire, upon the cast iron rims have 
gradually become loosened ; the wooden 
spokes and felloes have pressed the one into 
the other, and the tire has ceased to bind 
them, an evil which wedging will not cure. 
To remedy these defects, and others incident 
to some of the wheels, is the object of my 
improvement. 

My wheel consists essentially of three parts, 
namely, an interior wheel, the hub, spokes, 
and rim of which are of cast iron ; a rim of 
wood, formed in a way to be presently de- 
scribed, surrounding the cast iron wheel; a 
hoop or tire of wrought iron, surrounding the 
wood, and forming the face, or tread, of the 
wheel. 

The inner wheel is made, in some respects, 
like those first noticed, but the face is not 
chilled, nor has it the same form with the 
chilled face. It should be made of the same 
width on the rim, with the wrought iron tire 
which is to surround and form the tread o1 
the wheel, say five inches. ‘The face of the 
cast rim may be cylindrical for the greater 
part of its width, but it must in this case have 
a fillet, or edge, projecting up on each side 
ef it, say to the height, and of the thickness, 
of half an inch, which will then give to it the 
appearance of a wheel with a double flanch, 
having a cylindrical tread of four inches in 
width. Instead of making the face in this 
form, I intend sometimes to give to it a regular 
declination from each edge towards the cen- 
_tre.. A section of the rim, transversely, 
would then be somewhat in the form of the 
letter V, but with the angle obtuse. The in- 
clination will be sufficient if the diameter at 
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the centre of the rim is one inch less than 
that at the sides, or edges. Other forms may 
be given to the face of the rim, by which the 
object in view may be attained, namely, that 
of retaining the wooden rim in its place, 
without its allowing it to move out on either 
side, 

A rim of wood is to be placed around this 
wheel, which may consist of any convenient 
number of pieces, fitted to each other, and to 
the face of the wheel. The grain of the 
wood is to cross the rim of the wheel, running 
parallel with its axis. ‘These pieces may be 
fitted to the face of the wheel with greater 
facility by driving them into a large hoop, 
running as a chuck in a lathe, by which 


quired ; they may then be fastened on to the 
rim by wood screws, or otherwise, and turn- 
ed thereon to receive the iron hoop or tire. 
The best thickness of this rim will be from 
two to four inches. 

The hoop, or tire, of wrought iron, is to be 
made in the usual form, turned truly, and 
passed on over the wooden rim when ex- 
panded by heating it as highly as may be 
done without burning the wood. Bolts are 
then to be passed through the wrought iron, 
the wood, and the cast iron rims, which are 
secured by nuts, to confine the whole toge- 
ther. 

The hub, or nave, in a wheel thus made, 
may be cast entire, instead of having those 
divisions, or openings, which are necessary 
in the chilled wheel, to allow for contraction. 
Although I have described the spokes and 
rim as being of cast iron, either or both of 
them may be of wrought iron, but it would be 
more costly, without affording any adequate 
advantages ; those of cast iron being perfect- 
ly safe in this mode of construction. 

It will be readily perceived that the wood, 
thus pressed between two hoops of iron, has 
an extent of bearing surface which will effec- 
tually prevent its being condensed by the 
force to which it is subjected ; whilst, by its 
elasticity, it will tend to preserve both the 
road and the vehicles passing over it. If 
perfectly dried when put on, which may be 
done by artificial heat, the wood will never 
shrink, but, on the contrary, will expand, and 
render all the parts the more firm. Such a 
wheel will have less tendency than any 
other, where wood is employed, to get out of 
truth; and should wedging become necessary, 
it may be done more effectually than with 
any other. 


such a wheel need not differ greatly from 
those of the cast iron wheels with chilled 
rims, but, like them, must vary according to 
their diameter, and the load they are to sus- 
tain; the following is a good proportion for 
wheels of three feet in diameter, intended for 
cars carrying three tons. 

Cast iron interior wheel, twenty-nine inch- 
es diameter; hub, seven inches long by six 
in diameter ; spokes, twelve in number, five- 
eighths of an inch thick, and three and a half 
or four inches broad ; rim, five inches broad 
by five-eighths of an inch thick ; wooden 
rim, two and five-eighths inches thick, five 
inches deep, measuring across the rim; 
wrought iron tire, seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, five inches broad ; flanch, one and one- 








fourth inch deep, one inch thick. 

Although I have described the rim of 
wood as placed with its grain crossing the 
rim of the wheel, and am fully convinced 


means they may be turned to the form re-} 


The dimensions of most of the parts of 





that this is the best manner of placing it, yet 
it will answer the purpose, to a considerable 
extent, when running in the direction of the 
rim, and I do not intend, therefore, to limit 
myself in this respect, as what I claim as my 
invention is the interposing a rim or belt of 
wood between an interior wheel of cast or of 
wrought iron, and a wrought iron rim or tire, 
and securing the whole together in the man. 
ner and for the purposes hereinbefore set 
forth. Ross Winans. 





Effectual Plan of Heating Factories, &c., by 
Steam. Communicated by the Inventor. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine 
and Register of Inventions, &c. 


[We have much pleasure in inserting the 
following communication from Mr. Snop- 
GRASS, an eminent engineer of Glasgow, N. 
Britain, now on a visit to the United States 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
manufactures and mechanical inventions 
here. We hope to be favored with other 
contributions during his tour through vari- 
ous parts of the country, which, we are per- 
suaded, will be highly interesting to our 
readers. —Ep. M. M.] 


Sir,—Having perused your interesting and 
valuable Magazine, I beg leave to avail my- 
self of the pleasure of contributing in a small 
degree what appears to me would materially 
benefit the rising manufactories of this just- 
ly far-famed free country, namely, the best 
plan of heating by steam. Although I am 
almost a stranger here, I learn there are, and 
have seen, a number of beautiful factories 
heated by stoves, while in Great Britain 
there are none, tomy knowledge, otherwise 
than by steam. It must be evident that this 
method is incompatible with the American 
atmosphere, which in particular seasons ot 
the year, I am told, is highly electrical, and 
destitute of hydrogen. Stove heat must ac- 
celerate this evil in a considerable degree, 
in the apartments of the factories, which are 
injurious to the staple of the cotton, during 
the process of roving and spinning, unhealth. 
ful to the workers, and a great increase of 
risk of accident from firing the building. 

Having invented and introduced the sys- 
tem of heating by steam pipes, from 1799 to 
1807, (see Philosophical ‘Transactions, Lon- 
don, Vol. for March, 1807,) and since then 
having 27 years’ experience, I presume to 
send you herewith a plain sketch of the sim- 
plest and most effectual plan of heating any 
regular built factory, and with steam of the 
lowest temperature. RererENces—A, the 
boiler; B, the ash-hole ; C, Ist flat; D, 2d 
flat; E, 3d flat; F, 4th flat ; G, garret flat ; 
H, condensed water pipe. 

On looking at the plan from right to left, 
the pipes are inclined according to the length 
of the factory, so as the air and condensed 
water may freely recede before the steam, 
then descend by the perpendicular pipe to 
next flat, and so on from flat to flat, after 
sending the steam to the garret flat in the 
first instance by a large upright, not: less 
than eight or nine inches in diameter, thus al- 
lowing as little condensation as possible tak- 
ing place in that pipe; it ought to be se- 
cured from the external air, and made ag a 
reservoir of steam to the boiler. As éach 
range of pipes descends from the garret flat, 
they ought to increase in diameter about a 
half inch, in each flat, owing. to, the. latent 
heat of the steam diminishing ‘as, the dis- 
tance increases from the boiler. | The small 
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copper pipe at the end of the cast iron range 
of pipes in the lowest flat, for the discharge 
of air and condensed water, may be about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. ‘These 
pipes should be laid on small rollers, pivots 
of which to move in a small frame (cast iron) 
fixed on the floors, and close to the wash- 
board of the apartment, on any side most 
convenient for passing them, thus, not al- 
most, appearing in the room, and, in the low- 
est position, more effectually heating the air. 

The data for proportioning the diameter 
of these pipes to the temperature of the air 
in the apartments is a square foot of sur- 
face of steam pipe for 200 cubic feet of air, 
to produce about 64 degrees of heat, sup- 
posing the steam about 4 lbs. on the square 
inch of pressure above the atmosphere, and 
the surface of the pipes black,—160 super- 
ficial inches steam pipe for 72 degrees of 
heat. 

I may add: the boiler may be so placed 
that the condensed water may be returned 
to the bottom, and save ina small degree the 
latent heat therein. Where steam engines 
are employed to drive the machinery, the 
surplus steam for a great part of the year is 
sufficient to heat the factory, thus saving the 
whole expense of fuel nearly. Insurance 
ought not to be more than the half, com- 
pared with the risk of stoves. If any further 
information is found wanting, your taking 
the trouble of addressing me, care of Messrs. 
Thomson & MacFarlane, No. 87 Pear! street, 
will be duly attended to by, 

Sir, yours, most respectfully, 
Nett Snoperass, 
Civil Engineer, of Glasgow. 
New-York, May 5, 1934, 
j N.. B.—In irregular built factories, much 
is, to, be attended to in the arrangement of 
steam apparatus, for the proper charging with 
steam, and discharging air and water; also, 
the best plan for joining the pipes to make 
eit permanent and cheap, which I shall be} 





d'to engineer, and insure the result; 
metallic packings for steam engine 
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scription of which shall be handed you in a 
short time. N.S 





Sratistics or FreNcn MANvuFACTURES. 
—The principal manufactures of France 
may be dated from the reign of Louis XIV., 
whose minister, the celebrated Colbert, in- 
vited foreign artists and artisans of every 
kind and of distinguished merit into the 
kingdom, and encouraged them by premi- 
ums to fix their establishments in France. 
But towards the end of his reign, that mon- 
arch, by his revocation of the Edicts of 
Nantes, and his persecution of the Protest- 
ants, in a great measure destroyed the advan- 
tages arising from the foreign establishments, 
by forcing thousands of artisans to seek re- 
fuge in f{England, and the Low Countries, 
into which they introduced those branches 
of industry, especially silk. Thus France 
lost the services of some of her most inge- 
nious mechanics through the folly of an in- 
fatuated monarch. 

To give an idea of the manufactories of 
France, it is sufficient to cite the draperies 
of Louviers, Sedan, Elbeuf, Castres; the 
cambrics of Valenciennes and Cambray ; 
the pier-glasses of St. Gobain, whose di- 
mensions are occasionally ten feet in height 
by four and five feet broad ; the cotton ma- 
nufactories of St. Quentin, Rouen, &c. &c. ; 
the linens of Brittany, Dauphiny, and the 
northern provinces; the laces of Lille, A- 
lencon, Valenciennes, and Puy ; the silks of| 
Lyons, Avignon, Nimes, and Tours; the 
tapestries ot the Gobelins, at Paris; the 
carpets of La Savonmnerie and Aubusson, 
which, in beauty of design and brilliancy of 
colors, rival those of the east; the porcelain 
of Sevres, her manufactories of clocks and 
watches, jewellery, crystal, mock diamonds, 
bronzes, firearms, &c. To these might be 
added an immense number of manufactories 
which were wholly unknown in France half; 
a century ago, such as files, needles, wool- 






amounts to 1,820,105,409 fr., which is ap- 
| plied as follows : 


In indigenous materials, 416,000,000 fr. 
In materials imported, 186,000,000, 
In wages, -°  - . 844,000,000 4 
{n general expenses, as wear 
and tear of machinery and + scp oe 
tools, repairs, fuel, lights, ~~ % -#*/j 
interest of money, invested 4 
as fixed capital, which bee (5°) “a 
ing deducted fromthe gross _ ‘laa 
amount leaves 182,105,409 me 
francs for the profit of the i 4 
manufacturers, : 192,000,000 * 


The annual produce of the principal 
branches of industry in 1828 has been cal- 
culated in round numbers as follows : 
Thrown silks, silk stuffs, gau- 

zes and crapes, . 160,000,000 fr. 
Cloths and woollen stuffs, 250,000,000. 4 
Linen drapery and thread lace 210,000,000» 


Stationary, - - - 25,000,000 § 
Cotton, : . - 200,000,000 
Lace, - : : : 10,000,000: 
Hardware, - : - 125,000,000 j 
Coal, and other produce of ™ 
mines and quarries, - 30,000,000 | 
Watches and clocks, - 30,000,000 j 
Gold and silver articles, 50,000,000 
Jewellery, - : : 40,000,000 — 
Glass, plate glass, china, pot- : 
tery, bricks, - « 80,000,000 4 

| Lime and plaster, - - 15,000,000 + 
Salts and acids, - : 30,000,000 ; 
Soap, - = - = | 90,000,000.2-4 
Refined sugar, - - 15,000,000; 
Hats, - : : - 30,000,000 | 
Leather, - : - 160,000,000 7 
Dye and varnish, - . 50,000,000 | 
Perfumery, - : : 15,000,000; 
Books, - - : : 30,000,000; 
eS Mis ceri’ 60,000,000 | | 
Cider and perry, - - 50,000,000 j 
Brandy, y ‘i a 75,000,000 
Upholstery and musical instru- "} 
ments, : . ° 50,000,000 { 





Total, 1,820,000,000 fr. 
Having enumerated the prineipal manu- 
factures in France, we shall state from offi- 
cial information the progress made in the 
productions of those manufactories from 
1812 to 1827. In the first place, we find 
that under the government of the empire, 
when Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine 
were under her dominion, France in 1812 
employed in her manufactories 35 millions 
kilogrammes, or 70 million pounds of native 
wool. In 1816 the quantity of native wool, 
with the amount imported of foreign wool, 
for fine cloths, merinos, and cachemires, 
&c. was in the whole 80 million French 
pounds, which, with the difference of nearly 





ten per cent., is equal to 90 million lbs. Eng- 
lish. In 1824 and 1826 the quantity of wool 
used in the manufactories amounted to 48 
millions of kilogrammes, making an increase 
in the consumption of wool in 14 years of 
26 millions of French pounds, or more than 
one million English tons. 

In 1812, the quantity of cotton spun into 
thread did not exceed 10,362,000 kilo- 
grammes. The consumption in 1816 amount- 
ed to 12 millions of kilogrammes ; in 1825, 
the quantity manufactured was 26 millions ; 
in 1826, 32 million kil of cotton em- 





cards, &c. 
..We have learned from official source: 








i my, 
pistons, and piston valves, a drawing and de. 


that the capital employed in manufactures 


ployed in prints, calicoes, tulles, &c. : thus the , 
has been more than tripled in 
14 years. The consumption of silk has not 








less increased in proportion to wool and cot: 
ton. In 1816, France imported 400,000 kil: 
ogramimes of silk; in 1824 and 1825, 650,. 
000 kilogrammes ; and in 1826, not less than 
800,000 kilogrammes, notwithstanding the 
progress made and encouragement given to 
breeding of silk worms in the country. | In 
1816, the quantity of coals extracted from 
the mines did not exceed 1000 million kilo- 
grammes ; in 1826, they furnished 1500 mil- 
lion kilogrammes. In 1814 and 1816, the 
quantity of iron ‘manufactured: amounted to 
100 millions, and iin 1825 and 1826, it had 
incteased to 160 millions of kilogrammes. 
[Goldsmith’s Statistics of France, and Rep. 
Pat. Inv.] 








The following letter was read, together with, 
and formed a part of, the report of a committee 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, appointed to 
inquire and report as to the best method of con- 
ducting the business of transportation upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroads. 

#; It was intended that this should follow the Re- 
port, which was published in No. 15 of this vol- 
ume of the Journal, but was at the time mislaid. 


Letter from Moncure. Robinson, Esq., to Wm. 
H. Keating, Chairman, &c., dated Harris- 
burgh, February 21, 1533. 

Sir,—I have received your letter of yester- 
day, and with pleasure present the following 
reply to the questions proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

The first inquiry is, “on roads of the length 
and undulating character of the Philadelphia 
and Columbia railroad, or connecting two lines 
of canal, like the Allegany portage railroad, 
what are the relative advantages of transporta- 
tion by horse power, or by locumotive engines?” 

When the profile of a railroad is undulating, 
unless its grades, or ascents and descents, are 
very short, the useful effect of a horse is mate. 
rially impaired. In other words, although in 
descents the force exerted by him may be but 
trifling, he cannot, in consequence, draw a pro- 
portionably large load on ascents. With loco- 
motive power, the diminution in useful effect is 
by no means in a corresponding ratio; and pro- 
vided the graduation of a railroad be not at any 
point too steep to admit of an engine urging on 
its load by the adhesion of its wheels, a large 
proportion of what would be its useful effect on 
the level may be had. The engine, on ascents, 
travelling at a slower rate under an inereased 
stress ; on levels, or on descents, exerting any 
disposable force in attaining a higher speed. 

hen a line of railroad is not only undula- 


ting, but a long one, the superiority of locomo-| 


tive power becomes more decided. ‘I'he loss 
of time and waste of steam in starting and 
stopping,!become relatively of less moment, and 
the saving in time, by the superior velocity 
which locomotives enable us to attain, becomes 
more important. In the case of the Columbia 
and Philadelphia railroad, for example, four 
days would probably be required, with horse 
power, for the transportation of merchandise 
and produce between Columbia and Philadel- 
hia. With locomotive power, the trips may 
made with entire ease and safety in six 
hours, including stoppages. Supposing the 
_ cost of transportation to be the same with either 
power, a large accommodation would be afford- 
ed to the public, in the greatly increased speed 
of transportation. Persons coming to Colum- 
bia with their produce would have it in their 
power to travel with it to Philadelphia, and to 
attend personally to its disposition, without 
any sacrifice of time; and to the communit 
generally, facilities in intercourse and crave 
and in the transportation of the mail, would be 
afforded, which can scarcely be appreciated un- 
til they have been realized. 
.. There is no peculiar reason tor 


loco-} 


from many causes, more irregular and uncer- 
tain than on ¢ontinuous railroads, and that the 
‘use of locomotive power, so far as the profile of 
ithe railroad may justify its introduction, ena- 
jbles us to provide an extra power to meet 
any exigencies of the trade ; without incurring 
any further expense, when the engines may be 
unemployed, than the interest on their cost. 

The next inquiry of the committee is,— 
‘Would it, in your opinion, be practicable, by a 
rigid enforcement of by-laws and regulations, 
to make either of these roads (connected, as 
they are, with the lines of canal,) valuable as a 
public highway to the State, and to the districts 
of country which they are intended to accom- 
modate ?” 

In reply, I would observe, that I do not think 
it can often be advisable to make any railroad, 
however short, a pnblic highway ; because, a 
company possessing an exclusive privilege of 
transportation, and bound to transport what. 
ever may be offered it, may accommodate any 
given amount of trade, with a smaller disburse- 
ment for power, whether that power be loco- 
motives or horses, and a smaller investment in 
cars and carriages, than would be required to in- 
|sure the same amount of accommodaiton to_the 
public, if transportation be effected by com- 
mon carriers or individuals. A few considera- 
tions will suffice to make this apparent. Sup- 
pose the business of transportation placed in the 
jhands of a company, the whole amount of trade 
ion a railroad ascertained, and the maximum 
\transportation required in a given period 
known. A sufficient amount of power and an 
adequate number of cars and carriages may be 
procured, and no more. The necessary shops 
being erected, and skilful workmen provided 
for repairs, these last are effected economically, 
promptly and properly. Presuming the capital 
invested to be diminished, and the power em- 
ployed, the number of persons occupied, and 
the expenditure incurred for repairs, to be less- 
ened, the cost of transportation may obviously 
be reduced; and a company, although bound 
to transport, without the least delay, every 
thing which may be offered it on a railroad, 
may afford to do So at a lower rate than indivi- 
duals possibly can. 

If, however, locomotive power be looked to 
on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, 
(and the reasons in its favor appear, from what 
has been said, to be decisive,) it seems to follow, 
necessarily, that the railroad cannot be a public 
highway. Setting aside the difficulties, and, I 
might add, the impracticability of adopting such 
a police, and enforcing such by-laws and regu- 
lations as would in that case be necessary, 
other considerations lead to the conclusion that, 
even were it practicable, there would be no ad- 
vantage in transportation by locomotives on a 
public highway. 

To make use of Jocomotives on a line of rail- 
road, it is necessary that an adequate number 
of engines should be provided, to guard against 
danger of delay from accidents or other causes ; 
that warehouses, depots, engine-sheds, and wa- 
ter stations, should be erected ; hat there should 
be shops with competent workmen, at different 
points on the line of railroad, to effect repairs 
without delay, and to keep the engines, cars, 
and other vehicles used on it, in the most per- 
fect order. It is evident that no individual 
jwould be willing to make the permanent dis- 
bursement necessary to effect transportation 
advantageously with this description of a pow- 
er, on a railroad entirely open ; that if attempt- 
ed at all, it would necessarily be also a charge 
to the producer, or owner, which would not be 
necessary under such a system as would afford 
to an individual or a company, a guarantee of a 
regular and permanent business, correspondent 
to the outlay which would be necessary to ac- 
commodate it effectually. 

Different, but not less forcible reasons, 
make it, in my opinion, very unadvisable to 
leave it to private competition to provide the 





ber, 1829, and to which I beg leave to refer the 
committee. It is true that, on the Po », the 
same advintage can scarcely be expected from 
the use of locomotive power, as on the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia railroad ; but, on the 
other hand, if the views taken in that report be 
correct, a large diminution may be made in the 
amount of stationary and locomotive power, 


Jand in the number of horses which would be 


requisite, and an accommodation given to an 

irregular trade, which could not be effected by 

leaving it open to the principle of private com- 

petition. 

A view was taken in the report referred to, 

which it may be proper to express in more de- 

tail—this is, “ that should transportation on the 

proposed railroads be effected by agents or re- 

sponsible lessees of the Commonwealth, the 

objections which have been made to the Penn- 
sylvania line of communication, as presenting, 

in its portage, dangers of delay and uncertainty, 

may be in a great measure avoided.” 

Should the railroads in question be public 
highways, it is not believed that any competi- 

tion would insure an adequate amount of pow- 

er, and a sufficient number of cars for trans- 

portation, to avoid delay during those seasons 

of the year when the trade on the canals would 
be most active; and if it were otherwise, as 
there can be no obligation on any _particalar 
carrier to transport what might be offered him, 
it would be necessary for an owner sending 
produce or merchandize by the canal, to accom- 
pany it, or to engage the services of an agent on 
whom he could depend, at the point of tran- 
shipment, to forward it. It would be otherwise, 
under either of the arrangements which have 

been suggested ; it would be only necessary, 
in either case, to consign it to the care of the 
transporting agent at Columbia, or at either of 
the points of termination of the Allegany Port- 

age, as the vase might be, and the articles 
consigned would, as a matter of course, be 
iorwarded without delay or risk, to the proper 
address. 

The perfect facility and certainty which may 
be given to the largest business, under the ar- 
rangement proposed, may be judged of from the 
accommodation afforded by the Manchester 
and Liverpool railroad. On that railroad, a 
trade and travel so far unexampled, and certain- 
ly beyond what may be anticipated for many 
years on any line of railroad in this country, 
are accommodated daily without the least de- 
lay, interruption or embarrassment, on two 
tracks of rails; and the line (to use the expres- 
sion of the board of directors) appears ordina- 
rily ‘“‘ almost a desert.” Indeed, under proper 
regulations, there appears to be no limit to the 
business which a double track of railroad, un- 
der proper regulations, can accommodate. In 
this respect, the most spacious canal cannot 
compare with it, because the capability of this 


boats which can be passed through its lock of 
greatest liftin a given time. It isnot, however, 
hazarding too much to say that, with trade very 
inconsiderable in comparison with the present 
trade of the Manchester and Liverpool railroad, 
the most serious embarrassments might be an- 
ticipated on a railroad on which transportation 
should be effected by individuals. 

The third inquiry of the committee is, “would 
you recommend that the Commonwealth, by 
its officers, should become the transporter ; or 
or that the improvement should be leased for a 
term of years to a company, that should be 
bound to transport at certain specified rates of 
toll and transportation ? ’ 

I should think the latter plan the more advi- 
visable. I can entertain no doubt that, after a 
very short period, an estimate, sufficiently ac- 
curate, of fo amount of trade on each of the 
two railroads, might be made, to admit of an 
arrangement between the Commonwealth and 
a transporting company, which would be fair 
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and equitabte ; and if certain rates of toll and 


These reasons are given in some detail,||transportation were fixed on by the proper au- 
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sufficient number of responsible individuals, or 
associations, for the privilege of transportation, 
to insure a fair compensation to the Common- 
wealth for the use of its railroads, and the most 
complete accommodation to the public. It 
would be desirable, that as much time as possi- 
ble should be afforded to responsible individu- 
als or associations, who might be disposed to 
submit proposals, to make the necessary in- 
quiry and investigations, and to enable the 
agents of the Commonwealth to act advisedly 
in any arrangement which might be entered 
into. No delay in the use of the railroads, as 
soon as any considerable portion of either of 
them was in readiness, need result trom this 
cause. The officers of the Commonwealth 
might proceed to procure the necessary loco- 
motive engines, cars and carriages, and to make 
all other arrangements, in the same manner as if 
the Commonwealth were to be the transporter. 
If an arrangement was made with a transport- 
ing company, the engines and cars, if of suit- 
able construction, would be received of the 
Commonwealth without loss. Ifno disposition 
was made of the railroads, the agents of the 
Commonwealth would then be prepared to 
effect the transportion of passengers and mer- 
chandize at the earliest moment after the roads, 
or any productive portion of them, were in 
readiness. 


The fourth inguiry of the committee is, in 
the event of a lease to a transporting company, 
“‘ what would be necessary, on the part of the 
Commonwealth, beyund the completion of the 
railroads, and what precautions should be 
taken to insure their preservation ?” 


This inquiry has been in part answered in 
what has already been said. In order to ac- 
commodate the trade on two important lines of 
railroad, constructed by the Commonwealth, 
extensive warehouses would be necessary at 
the points of termination of the Philadelphia 
and Columbia, and Allegany Portage railroads, 
and probably others of a smaller size at many 
points on the line of the former. Workshops 
for the purpose of repairing both engines and 
cars, and water stations and engine sheds, 
would be necessary oneach line. An adequate 
provision, in these respects, might be made by 
the Commonwealth in the first instance, with a 
view to more extensive arrangements, as the 
trade might require them. 


In order to insure the preservation of the 
railroads, it might be made the duty of the 
transporting company on each road, to keep 
the line of railroad in good order, with permis- 
sion to make such extensions, in the way of 
turn-outs, turning platforms, warehouses, and 


repairing shops, as experience might show to be} 


necessary. Oran officer of the Commonwealth 
might be kept on each railroad, for the pur- 
pose of making such repairs and extensions. 

In the former case, a company would, of 
course, expect any necessary disbursements 
for repairs of the railroad, or extensions, to be 
an offset in the payment of its annual dues. It 
would therefore be proper for the Common- 
wealth to guard against unnecessary or injudi- 
cious expenditure, by providing that no claims 
for repairs or extensions should be paid, unless 
the expenditure were made on the authority of 
some engineer of standing, and except on his 
certificate that the same had been judiciously 
made ; or, the disbursements made by a com- 
pany might be submitted annually to such an 
engineer, and subjected to any deductions 
which he might deem reasonable. 


I believe, sir, that I have now replied to the 
different queries of the committee. I fear I may 
not have explained my views as clearly as I 
would have wished. I must plead, as my apo- 
slogy for the hasty manner in which they are 
presented, the necessity of leaving Harrisburgh 
‘to-morrow morning, and the little time conse- 

uently at my disposal. Such as they are, 
thet are with great pleasure submitted ; and I 
be gratified if they should prove of use to 





the committee in the investigation they are 


making. 
I have the honor to be, 


respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 


ver 
M. ReBINSON. 
Tax lron STEAMBOAT ALBURKHA.—T his ves- 
sel is new in the river Niger, with the Quorra 
steamboat, and seems to have been the favor- 
ite of the two vessels since they departed on 





iron vessels in warm climates are ably pointed 
out in a short extract we gave in our last num- 
ber from Chambers’ Journal; and these ad- 
vantages seem in no wise exaggerated i the 
instance of the Alburkha, aecording to reports 
received from those embarked in her. ‘This ves- 


isel was built by Mr. Laird, of Liverpool, for the 


purpose of navigating the shoal water of the 
river, and we understand that he has since con- 
structed another for the interior navigation of 
Ireland. We have no doubt that these vessels, 
from their vast superiority over thoSe of wood, 
and their durable quality, will speedily be nu- 
merously employed.—[Nautieal Magazine. ] 





Tue Troy Steampoat.—By the following extract 
from the *“* Annual Register” for 1785—(* Occur- 
rences” p. 95—) it would appear that this boat is not 
ot a new construction. * The only difference between 
it and that here described, seems to be in the pro- 
pelling power, the one being by steam and the other. 
by sails. 

‘« Epinpuren, Dec. 3.—Yesterday an experiment 
was made at Leith on a vessel of a new construction, 
the invention of a gentleman of this city. She consists 
of a vessel of about sixty feet long and seven broad, 
cut into lengthways, the sections placed at about seven 
feet distance, and joined at top by strong beams 
planked over, so as to represent upon déck a vessel 
of the ordinary proportions, 60 feet by 15. The ex- 
periment fully answered expectation, notwithstanding 
one of the principal sails was by accident, prevented 
from being properly set. She was attended by the 
king’s boat at Leith, which is reckoned a fast sailing 
boat of her size ; but the new vessel outsailed her, and 
when the breeze increased left her about a mile in 
four. It was found that the above vessel is capable 
of carrying double the quantity of sail of one of the or- 
dinary construction and of the same length and breadth, 
and has teis peculiar advantage that she only draws 
two feet and a half of water.” 

The gain by this construction, as in the Troy boat, 
is in an increase of speed and a diminution of the draft 
of water.—[ Nat. Gaz.] 

* There is this other difference, that Mr. Bur- 


den’s boat consists of two perfect cylinders.—{Eb. 
N. Y. Am.] 


Internal Improvement.—The good people of the 
upper part of the State are putting their shoulders to 
the wheel in the great cause of internal improve. 
ment. The contemplated rail road from Athens to 
Augusta is now employing all their energies. The 
last Banner says, “‘our public spirited townsmen, 
Messrs. Williams, Camak and Shannon, returned a 
few days since from the counties of Greene and 
Morgan, where they had been for the purposefof 
procuring subscriptions to the stock of the Georgia 
Rail Road Company. Their success in those coun- 
ties was truly gratifying to the friends of internal im- 
provements, and places the entire success of the pro- 
ject beyond adoubt. We now look upon the matter 
as entirely settled. A very short time will witness 
the commencement of a system of internal improve- 
ment in Georgia, which must, at no distant day, place 
her proudly by the side of her most exalted and flou- 
rishing sisters.”—[Georgian.] 








[From the Journal,of Commerce.) 
Surerion Court—May 27.—Junex Jonss, presiding. 
Miles Burke against the Camden and amboy Rail 

Road and Transportation Line.—Damage laid at 

$looo. 

This was an action to recover damages for injuries 
done to plaintiff's goods, whilst being forwarded by 
defendants from Philadelphia to New York. 

From the evidence adduced on the part of the plain. 
tiff, it appeared that his son, Master Joseph Burke, 
left Philadelphia on the 21st of December last in the 
defendants’ steam boat. On that oceasion, Master 
Burke brought with him his own private wardrobe, a 
theatrical wardrobe, containing forty or fifty dresses, 


nuscript, The baggage thus designated exceeded in 
weight what passengers are permitted to carry with. 





their interesting expedition. The advantages of 


two violins and a trunk full of music in print and ma |) 


The baggage of all the passengers in the steam boat 
was put in a wooden crate or crib, which remained~ 
on the deck of the steam boat until it reached Bor- 

dentown. ‘The crate with its contents was then being 

lifted from the boat by a crane which stood on the 
wharf, and whilst it was suspended in the air, the 

strap of the crane broke and the crate fell into the 

water, where it remained about twenty minutes before 

it was raised out of it. Master Burke’s baggage was 

in consequence entirely saturated with water. The 

value of the property before this accident, was esti- 
mated at $200 for the two fiddles, $300 for the mu- 
sic, and from $1000 to $1600 for the dresses, all of 
which articles were considerably injured, and some 

of them rendered altogether useless by their immer- 

sion in the water. 

In bringing the action, the plaintiff regarded the 

defendants as common Carriers, and on that ground 

sought to render them responsible. They also endea- 

vored to show that the defendants were guilty of neg- 

ligence in net having sufficiently manned the rope 

before the accident, and having used it for toe long 

a period without repair or renewal. The defendants 

admitted that the rope was not calculated to last 
more than a year, and it had been nearly eight 

months in use when the accident occurred. When 
the rope broke, a thicker one was substituted in its 

place, which the plaintiff maintained was a tacit ad- 

mission that the first rope was not sufficiently strong. 

On the partof the defence, Master Burke was 
cross examined as to his age, and how the profits of 
his profession as an uctor were applied by his father. 

To these questions he answered that he did not 

consider himself more than 15 years old, that he 
had been an actor duriig the last ten years, and was 
altogether ignorant how his father applied the pro- 
fits derived from his [Master Burke’s] acting. 
The object of the defendants’ counsel in putting 
these questions, was to show that the property on 
account of which this action was bronght, had been 
purchased with the profits of Master Burke’s acting, 
and also with a design to show that these profits 
were received and retained by the plaintiff merely 
in trust for his son ;—in which case the present ac- 
tion should have been brought inthe name of Master 
Burke’s guardian. 

The Court remarked that the father was entitled 

to his son’s earnings, and unless it could be shown 
that his father had invested those earnings in his 
son’s name, or had made a written agreement on 
the subject, the counsel’s objection would not hold 
good. 
It was then contended that the public notice given 
by the defendants in their advertisements, &c. that 
all baggage should be carried at the risk of the trav. 
eller, rendered the present case different from that 
of common carriers, and prevented the defendants 
being liable unless they had neglected to provide 
proper and sufficient means of transport. That in 
the present case, the sufficiency of transport having 
been provided, depended whether the erane was suffi- 
cient for the purpose of raising the erate from on 
board, and to prove that it was, several witnesses 
were called, who deposed that the strap attached to 
the crane was formed of a rope 41-2 inches thick, 
which was sufficient to raise three or four tons; and 
that the crates of goods in the steamboats never ex- 
ceeded or perhaps amounted to 3000 lbs. weight, and 
were more generally about 23cwt. The strap of the 
crane was also served or twined over, as ropes are 
done in ships, and after it broke, no natural defect or 
injury from time or the weather could be perceived 
in it, nor could its breaking be in any way accounted 
ior except by attributing it to pure accident. 

It was also shown that Master Burke had fre- 
quertly travelled on this line before, and had been 
informed that the proprietors would not be answera- 
ble for any injuries done to passengers’ baggage or 
losses which they might sustain. 

These were the principal roints urged on the part 
of the defence. 

The Court summed up the evidence and comment. 
ed on it, and advised the jury, in order that the law 
points involved in this case might be considered 
hereafter, to find for the plaintiff, on the ground that 
the defendants were common carriers, and therefore 
liable for the losses sustained by the plaintiff. The 
jury would also find a special verdict relative to the 
question of negligence, and if by possibility they 
a a verdict on both points, it would probably stand 
good. 

The jury returned a vordict of $500 damages and 
6 cents cost. 

And that there had been no negligence on the part 
of the defendants. 


Counsel for the plaintiff, Messrs. Graham—for the 





out paying for it, and $150 eharged for the surplus. 





defendant, Mr. Anthon. 








Animal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
_ the Animal Frame. [From the Library of 
{ Useful Knowledge. ] 

(Continued from page 327.) 


PART IL. 
{ Showing the Application of the Living Forces. 

Amongst the least informed people, and 
in remote villages, there are old laws and 
rules regarding health, sickness, and wounds, 
which might be thought to come from mere 
experience ; but they are, on the contrary, 
for the most part, the remains of forgotten 
theories and opinions, laid down by the 
learned of former days. Portions of know- 
ledge, it would appear, confined at first to a 
select part of society, are in the progress of 
time diffused generally, and may be recog- 
nized in the aphorisms of the poor. These 
are traced to their source only by the curi- 
ous few, who like to read old books, and to 
observe how that which is originally right, 
becomes, through prejudice and ignorance, 
distorted and fantastical. 

If a very little exact knowledge of the 
structure of our own frames were more ge- 
nerally diffused, charity would ,be advanced, 
empirics could hardly maintain their influ- 
ence, and medical men might have a further 
motive to desire professional eminence. 

Men suppose that the knowledge of their 
own bodies must be a science locked up 
from them, because of the language in which 
it is conveyed; or they take away their 
thoughts from it, as from the contemplation 
of danger, unwilling to survey the slight ties 
by which they hold their lives. They are 
like persons for the first time at sea, who 
shudder to calculate how many circumstan- 
ces must concur to speed the frail vessel on 
its voyage, and how little is between them 
and the deep. It is then a mean and timid 
spirit that shuts out from our contemplation 
the finest proofs of Divine Providence. Ga- 
len’s treatise on the uses of the parts of the 
human body was composed as a hymn to 
the Creator, and abounds in demonstrations 
of a Supreme Cause ; and when Cicero de- 
sires to prove the existence of the Deity 
from the order and beauty of the universe, 
he surveys the body of man, deeming no. 
thing more godlike, as marking man’s supe- 
riority to the brates, than the privilege of 
contemplating his own condition, since it 
teaches him the ways of Providence, from a 
knowledge of which come piety and all the 
virtues. 

Although we are writing under the title 
of Animal Mechanics, the reader must be 
aware that we cannot proceed much farther 
on mechanical principles alone. At least, 
before we have it in our power to illustrate 
particular parts of the animal frame by re- 
ference to those principles, we must have 
the proofs before us that we are considering 
a living body. It is the principle of life 
which distinguishes the studies of the phy- 
siologist from tae other branches of natural 
knowledge. ‘To lose sight of this distinc- 
tion is to tread back the path, and to engage 
once more in the vain endeavor to explain 
the phenomena of life on mechanical princi- 
ples. We have taken mechanics in their ap- 
plication to mechanical structure in the liv. 
ing body, because they give obvious proofs 
of design, and in a manner that admits of 
no cavil. Yet, although those proofs are 





very clear in themselves, they are not so well 


calculated to warm and exalt our sentiments| 
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as these which we have now to offer, in tak- 
ing a wider view of the animal economy. 

In entering on the second department of 
this treatise, the reader may be startled at 
the subjects of discussion, but this comes also 
from ignorance of their nature. Much may 
be learned from the observation of things 
familiar. Their perpetual recurrence ban- 
ishes reflection respecting them, but it is the 
business of philosophy to make us alive to 
the importance of that which we have been 
accustomed to from childhood, and have 
therefore long ceased to observe with atten- 
tion. 

In the first chapter of this second part we 
shall continue to examine the operations of 
the animal body, independently of the agen- 
cy of the living property : we shall consider it 
as a meré hydraulic machine. Following 
the blood in its circle through cisterns and 
conduit pipes, we shall point out the applica- 
tion of the principles of this science, as we 
formerly did those of mechanics, and so ar- 
rive at the like conclusions by a different 
course. And as we before found every mus- 
cular fibre adjusted with mechanical preci- 
sion, so now we shall find every branch of 
an artery, or of a vein, taking that precise 
course and direction which the experience 
of the engineer shows to be necessary in 
laying the pipes of an engine. 

Having thus surveyed the mechanical ope- 
rations of the animal body, and the course of 
the fluids conveyed through it, on hydraulic 
principles, we shall consider ourselves as 
having advanced through the meaner to the 
higher objects of inquiry, and proceed to 
show how the principle of life bestows differ- 
ent endowments on the frame-work; how 
motion originates in a manner quite different 
from that produced by mechanical forces ; 
how the sensibilities animate the living pro- 
perties of action; how the different endow- 
ments of life correspond with each other, and 
exhibit power and design in a degree far su- 
perior to any thing that we observed in the 
mechanical adjustment of the parts or, the 
circulation of the fluids. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue CrrcuLaTion or THE BLoop upon 
fuE PrincipLes or Hypravtics.—In tracing 
the course of the circulation of the blood, it 
is natural to inquire how far the system of 
reservoirs, pipes and valves, which form the 
apparatus for conveying it, are constructed 
on the principles of hydraulics. 

We find this difficulty in the outset, that 
the vessels containing the blood are not rigid, 
like those the engineer employs in erecting 
hydraulic machinery. Instead of resem- 
bling pipes which convey water, and which 
receive the force of gravitation on them, 
they have both elasticity and an appropriate 
living power. The artery, the tube which 
conveys the blood out from the heart to the 
body, has a property of action in itself. Its 
elasticity and muscular power must derange 
those influences which we study in pure hy- 
draulics. 

There is to be found, notwithstanding, a 
great deal that is common to both, when we 
compare the tubes of an animal body with 
the hydraulic engine; the capacity of the 
vessels ; the increase or diminution of their 
calibres ; their curves; the direction of their 
branches—all these ought still to be on the 
same principles on which experience has 








taught men to form conduit pipes. We ought 
nt to be indifferent to these proofs of de- 


sign, because we acknowledge that an infi- 
nitely superior power is brought into opera- 
tion in the animal body, and which is neces- 
sary to the circulation of the blood. It ren- 
ders the inquiry more difficult, but it does not 
obscure the inferences drawn from the con- 
sideration of the whole subject. ; 

We shall first present to our readers the 
simplest form of the heart. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the more complicated struc- 
ture of the human heart, where, in fact, two 
hearts are combined; the fibres of the one 
continued into the fibres of the other, and 
the tubes twisting round one another so as 
to present the form which is familiar to eve- 
ry body. Although there are four intricate 
cavities, seven tubes conveying the blood 
into them, and two conveying it out of them, 
we shall, for the purpose of considering the 
forces circulating the blood, and comparing 
the living vessels with pipes, present the 
heart and vessels as simple ; yet with perfect 
truth, being, in fact, the heart and vessels of 
animals of more simple structure. 


Fig. 1. 





The action of the heart is this: the blood 
returns from the body by veins into the si- 
nus, or auricle,* A, and distends it; this si- 


nus is surrounded with muscular fibres; by . 


the distention or elongation of these fibres 
they are excited, and the sinus contracts and 
propels the blood into the ventricle B. The 
ventricle is, more muscular ; it is, in fact a 
powerful hollow muscle ; it is excited by the 
distention, and contracts and propels the 
blood into the artery, C. 

We understand, then, that every heart 
must, at least, consist of two cavities alter- 
nating in their action ; that the vessel which 
carries the blood to them is called a vein; 
and that the vessel which carries the blood 
out from them is the artery. 

The first thing that strikes a person exa- 
mining the heart is the extraordinary intri- 
cacy of the cavities, from the interlacing of 
its muscular fibres, and he naturally says 
that they appear ill calculated for convey- 
ing a fluid through them. There is an at- 
traction between fluids and solids, he might 
observe, and this attraction is increased by 
the extension of the surfaces of the pillars 
and cords which he sees in the interior ef the 
heart. 

We must remind him that the blood is 
coming back from the body, having per- 
formed very different offices, in different 
parts, and has parted with different proper- 
ties in the several organs it has supplied. 
There is, in that stream of blood which ens 
ters through the vein, a new supply of fluid, 





* Auricle, from auricula, the flap of the ear, is a name 





given to the sinus, because a corner of it hangs over | 
a dog’s ear. 
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which has come by digestion, the material 
for making fresh blood, as well as that which 
has run the circle. These two fluids must 
be thoroughly mixed together, and no doubt 
this is one of the offices provided for by the 
intricacy of the interior of the heart. 
*# Again, looking to the recesses of the cavi- 
ties formed between the fleshy columns, and 
behind the valves, we might suppose that the 
blood would remain there stagnant. There 
are cavities, or recesses, too, in the remote 
parts of the circulating vessels, where we 
might suspect that the influence of the stream 
would not be felt, and a stagnation might 
.take place. But there is attraction between 
the particles of fluids, as well as between 
the fluids and their containing tubes. Let 
us see then how, in this figure, a stream of] 


Fig. 2. 








water, carried through a cistern of water, 
will, by its friction, draw after it the water in 
the cistern, and carry it above its natural 
level, and over the side of the vessel. 

The stream entering the reservoir, A, by 
the pipe, B, carries with it all the water, C, 
which stands above the level of its upper 
surface. By this we see that the stream ot 
bleod entering into the heart, even if its cavi- 
ties were not emptied at each impulse, as 
some contend they are, would draw out the 
blood from its recesses, so that ne part could 
remain stagnant, but, on the contrary, all 
would be carried in eddies round the irregu- 
larities, until they took the direction of the 
great artery, in which they would be per- 
fecly combined. 

The next thing to be noticed partakes of 
the nature of a mechanical provision—we 
mean the action of the valves. 

We must here remark, that the opening 
into the ventricle is very different from that 
which leads out of it, the latter being much 
smaller. Medical writers describe this as if 
it were nothing to them, and a mere acci- 
dent. But it must be recollected that a stream 
of water entering a reservdir is in a very 
different condition from that which is going 
out of it; it is on this principle that the 
mouths (osfia is the anatomical term) of the 
ventricle are differently formed, and it is 
this difference which makes the structure 
of the valves which guard those passages so 
dissimilar and sv appropriate. Without at- 
tention to this we should follow our medi- 
cal authorities, and call this variety in the 
mechanical adaptation a mere playfulness in| 
nature. It is more agreeable to us to see a 
precision of design visible at the first step of 
this inquiry. 

The valves of the heart are regular flood- 
gates, which close the openings against the 
retrograde motions of the blood. They are 
not all of the same mechanical construction, 
and their difference deserves the reader’s at- 
tention as proving design in this hydraulic 
machinery. 

The talve which we have first to describe 
closes the opening betwixt the auricle, or 





sinus, and the ventricle, and prevents the 
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action of the ventricle propelling the blood 
back again into the auricle. 

It is a web, or membrane, resembling a 
sail when bagged by the wind. The blood 
catches the margin of this membrane, and 
distends it as the wind does the stay-sail, or 
gib, of a vessel, which it much resembles, 
being triangular and pointed. ‘There are 
three of these membranes, and the valve is 
called tricuspid, or three-pointed. ‘Three 
membranes, then, of this kind, combining and 
being floated back upon the mouth of the 
opening, effectually close it. 

The illustration of the action of these 
valves by a sail is so perfect, that if the 
reader will have patience to attend to those 
little contrivances which the mariner finds 
necessary for strengthening his canvass, and 
giving to it the full influence of the wind, he 
will have an accurate idea of the adjustment 
of these floating valves. 


Fig. 3. 





To carry on the comparison: one edge 
of the stay-sail is extended upon the stay, A 
A, and tied to it by hanks. The edges of 
the sails, called the leeches, have a bolt-rope 
run along them; and on the edge where it is 
attached, the canvass is strengthened by be. 
ing hemmed down or tabled. In the same 
way as the foot of the sail, or lower mar- 
gin, is strengthened with the bolt-rope, just 
so are the valves strengthened at their edges 
and their corners. Where the two ropes 
join in the loose corner of the sail, they form 
a clue—a loop to which tackle is attached ; 
the valve has such a corner so strengthened, 
and has a cord attached. The corners ot 
the sail are strengthened by additional por- 
tions of canvass called patches; so are the 
valves strengthened where their tendons are 


Fig. 4. 





infixed. To the corner or clue, B, ropes 
are attached which are called the sheets, C 
C. These being drawn tight, spread out 
the foot of the sail to one side or the other, 
according to the direction of the wind, and 
the tack the ship is on; the valves have also 
their tackle ; and, in short, we shall find a 
resemblance to all the parts of a sail in the 








valves of the heart. 











the margin of the opening, as one of the 


the opposite corner is loose, and floats, as the 
sail does in tacking, until the blood, bearing 
against it as the wind bears against the sail, 
bags and distends it; the corner is then held 
down by tendons, for there are cords attached 
to the corner of the valve, as well as te the 
corner of the sail. 
call corde tendinea, B B, which in their ef- 
fice have an exact resemblance to the ropes 
called the sheets of the sail. They are de- 
licate tendons attached to the margin of the 
valve, and they prevent the margin from 
being carried back into the auricle. 





Inp1AN Russer Warer-Proor.—This sub. 
stance is every day becoming of increasing im- 
portance. For harness and various other farm- 
ing and domestic purposes, it will at no dis- 
tant day be used. The following is from the 
Ohio State Journal : 


Having heard much said of late in favor of 
Jewitt’s water-proof, as rendering leather per- 
fectly tight, I witnessed an experiment on Sa- 
turday last, showing the improvement of the 
leather as to its durability ; and were there not 
a number of the most respectable citizens pre- 
sent, I should hesitate to state the fact and pub- 
lish it to the world. T'wo pieces of leather, of 
equal thickness, were tried upon a grindstone, 
under a pressure of a weight of 12 lbs. In the 
first place, the leather in its natural state was 
iplaced upon the stone, which was revolved 
|1500 times ; then the piece saturated underwent 
‘the same operation 3000 times; and when 
‘compared, it was found not to be so much worn 
as the leather in its original state. From the 
test made, I have no hesitation in giving it as 
my opinion, that leather thus prepared will last 
twice as long as that in its original state. When 
it is considered that in addition to its rendering 
leather perfectly impervious to water, it adds 
100 per cent. to the wear, its value to the Ame. 
rican people is almost incalculable. 

P. H. Otmstep. 

Columbus, March 18, 1834. 

From the Eclectic Journal we extract the 
following : 

In our former notices of this valuable article, 
we omitted mentioning particularly its benefi- 
cial applicability to all kinds of leather harness. 
It could not fail to have been observed by 
every individual who has had the opportunity, 
that those parts of harness composed of leather 
are, in general, injured infinitely more by wet. 
ting and drying, both by rain and sweating of 
the horse, than by friction or actual wear. By 
wetting and drying, the leather becomes hard 
and unpliant, in which condition it cracks and 
breaks. But let the harness be saturated with 
the water-proof, and neither water nor sweat 
can penetrate it, and the leather must remain 
as soft and pliable after exposure to wet as be- 
fore. This will certainly render the harness 
more durable, as well as less liable to chafe or 
gall the horse. 

In conclusion, we will repeat the suggestions 
of Col. Jewitt, that his composition will be 
equally as applicable to wood as leather, and by 
excluding the water from its pores, vastly in- 
crease its durability. If future experiment con- 
firms this suggestion, as we have strong reason 
to hope it will, the advantages which hydrau- 
lics, and particularly the shipping interest, will 
receive from this discovery, will be incaleu- 
lable. 


Tuer Cuinese Watt.—According to a state- 
ment in the “Morgenblatt,” the celebrated 
Chinese wall was erected 213 years before the 
birth of Christ, against the Mongolese. It is 
714 German miles long, 14 feet thick, and 26 
feet high; so that with the same materials, @ 
wall, one foot in thickness and 23 in height, 











might be carried twice round the whole world. 


One edge of the triangular valve is tied to. 


leeches of the sail is attached to the stay;. 
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These the anatomists. 
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Years.—The word Year is purely Saxon, 
and is supposed by some to be derived from 
era: whilst others deduce both words from 
the Greek ear, or Latin ver (Spring) ; because 
many of the ancients were in the habit of da- 
ting the commencement of the year from spring. 
In the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, 
the word year is expressive of a ring or circle. 
The Egyptians also represented it by a snake 
placed in a circular position, with its tail in its 
. mouth; whence, perhaps the name of the Zo- 
diac, or that imaginary circle which is made 
by the sun in the heavens, during the twelve 
months. The time in which the sun performs 
its journey through the twelve signs of the Zo- 
diae comprehends 365 days, 5 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, and 48 seconds, and is therefore styled 
the Natural, Solar, or Tropical Year. The Si- 
dereal, or Astral year, is the time which elapses 
from the sun’s passage from any particular fix- 
ed star, until its return to it again, and is just 
twenty minutes and twenty-nine seconds longer 
than the natural or solar year. The Lunar 
year consists of twelve lunar months, or that 
period during which the moon passes twelve 
times through its various phases, or changes. 
The common or civil year, in use with us and 
established by law, contains 365 days during 
three successive years, but in each fourth year 
an intercalary or additional day is inserted, in 
order to make up the number 366, such addi- 
tional day being considered equivalent to the 
time lost by not counting the five hours and 
forty-nine minutes at the end of each of the four 
years, from one Bissextile or Leap year to ano- 
ther. The word leap sufficiently explains the 
act of passing over the hours in question. This 
plan was invented by Julius Cesar, or by Sosi- 
genes, the Egyptian mathematician, who as- 
sisted him in rectifying the Calendar. The ad- 
ditional or intercalary day is with us always 
plaeed in the month of February, which conse- 
seal in Leap Year consists of twenty-nine 

ays, the usual number being twenty-eight. 
Cesar placed it in the month of March, by 
reckoning the sixth day of the calends of that 
month twice over, hence the term Bissextile, 
from the words bis (twice) and sex (six), or 
sextilis (sixth day). But by the Gregorian al- 
teration, the fourth year coming at the close of 
a century is not a leap year, unless the number 
of hundreds be a multiple of four. ‘Thus 1600 
was a leap year, 1700 and 1800 were not, 2000 
will be. The reckoning of time by the course 
of the sun or moon was attempted in various 
ways by different ancient nations ; but they, 
finding that their minor divisions of time did 
not correspond with the courses in question, 
endeavored to prevent confusion by ordaining 
a certain number of days to be intercalated, or 
inserted, out of the common order, so as to 
preserve the equation of time. The Egyptian 
year (as used by Ptolemy) consisted of 365 
days, which were divided into twelve months 
of thirty days each, besides five intercalary 
days at the end. The Egyptian Canicular, or 
natural year, was computed from one heliacal 
rising of the star Sirius, or Canicula, to the 
next. By the regulation of Solon, the ancient 
Greek year was lunar, and consisted of twelve 
months; each containing thirty and twenty- 
nine days, alternately ; and, in every revolution 
of nineteen years, the third, fifth, eighth, ele- 
venth, sixteenth, and nineteenth, it had an in- 
tercalary month, in order to keep the New and 
Full Moons to the same seasons of the year. 
The ancient Jewish year was the same as the 
Greek one, only that it was made to agree with 
the Solar year by adding eleven and sometimes 
twelve days at the end; or an interealary 
month when necessary. The modern Jewish 
—_ consists of twelve lunar months general- 
ly ; but sometimes of thirteen, that is, when an 
intercalary month is inserted. The Turkish 
year consists of twelve lunar months of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, sometimes of 
thirteen. The ancient Roman year, as settled 
by Romulus, was iunar, but contained enly ten 
months, which were irregular, and compre- 
hended 304 days in all; being a number fifty 
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days short of the true /unar year, and sixty-one 
days of the solar. Romulus added the requi- 
site number of days at the end of the year. 
Numa Pompilius added two months, making 
the year to consist of 355 days, thereby ex- 
ceeding the lunar year by one day, but being 
short of the solar one by ten days. Julius Ce- 
sar, during his third consulship, and whilst he 
was Pontifex Maximus, or high priest of Rome, 
reformed the calendar by regulating the months 
according to their present measure, and adding 
an intercalary day every fourth year to the 
month of February; but he being assassinated 
before his plan could be fully brought into ope- 
ration, the Emperor Augustus perfected and 
established what his kinsman had begun. The 
Julian year, which consisted of 365 days and 6 
hours, was, however, still incorrect ; for it was 
found to be too long by about 11 minutes, which 
in 131 years would be equal to one day ; conse- 
quently, there was a further reformation of the 





ltober the fifteenth. 


calendar by Pope Gregory, in the 1582. He 
cut off eleven days, by calling the fourth of Oc- 
This alteration of the style 
was gradually adopted in the several countries 
of the European continent; bnt in Russia, in 
some of the Swiss cantons, and in the countries 
of the East, the old style is still preserved. The 
Parliament of England adopted the Gregorian 
plan, in 1752, by enacting that eleven days 
should be omitted that year, all dates therefore, 
previous to 1752, are said to be according to 
the Old Style: whilst those since that period 
are deemed to be according to the New Style. 
In 1800, which was properly a bissextile, or 
leap year, the intercalary day was omitted ; 
hence the difference between the old and new 
style is now twelve days. The Gregorian re- 
gulation does not absolutely preclude all error 
in future ; but that is likely to be so trifling, as 
not to require particular attention. The be- 
ginning of the year has by no means been the 
same in different ages and countries. 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Jews, in all 
civil affairs, began it at the autumnal equinox. 
The ecclesiastical year among the Jews, the 
common year of the Persians, and ofthe Romans 
under Romulus, commenced in spring : a mode 
still followed in many of the Italian states. 
Both the equinoxes, as well as the summer sol- 
stice, were each the commencing date in some 
of the states of Greece. The Romam year, 
from the time of Numa, began on the calends 
of January; the Arabs and Turks compute 
from the 16th of July ; the christian clergy for- 
merly commenced the year on the 25th of 
March *—a method observed in Great Britain, 
generally, in civil affairs, until 1752; from 
which period our civil year has begun on the 
Ist of January, except in some few cases, in 
which it still commences on the “ Day of An- 
nunciation,” or the 25thof March. In Scotland, 
the year was, by a proclamation, bearing date so 
early as the 27th of November, 1599, ordered 
thenceforth to commence in that kingdom on 
the Ist of January, instead of the 25th of 
March. The English Church, still, in her so- 
lemn service, renews the year on the First 
Sunday in Advent, which is always that next 
to or on St. Andrew’s Day. Our ancestors, 
after the establishment of Christianity, usually 
began their year at Christmas, and reckoned the 
commencement of their era from the incarna- 
tion, or birth of Christ. William the Conqueror, 
however, introduced the method of substituting 
the first year of his own reign for the Christian 
era. At subsequent periods, the English re- 
verted to the ancient custom ; but all State 

roclamations, patents, charters, and acts of 

arliament, have continued to be dated from 
the commencement of the reigns of the respec- 
tive sovereigns, with the addition of the words, 
“and in the year of our Lord,” &c. The Rus- 
sian government did not adopt the Christian 
vra until the time of Peter, in 1725; their pre- 
vious practice had been to reckon from the 
world’s age, or the year of the creation. 





Cream or Tartar, rubbed upon soiled white 








kid gloves, cleanses them very much. 
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[From the New-York Farmer.] 
Cultivation of Grape Vines in Pots. By the 
Eprror. 


Very considerable attention is now being 


paid, by gardeners in England, to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine in pots. In some instances 
the long cuttings from large vines are curled 
around the inside of the pot, leaving above the 
soil but one or two eyes, which, in consequence 
of the numerous roots that are made, speedily 
obtain a vigorous growth. 
vines a circular training, they will become 
quite ornamental, and take up but compara- 
tively little space. By putting the pot con. 
taining the vine in another, and filling the 
space between them with soil, a uniform mois- 
ture may be easily preserved. ‘To families 
living in towns and cities, the subject is of 
much importance ; to the ladies in particular 
we recommend it. Mr. Mearns, gardener 
to the Duke of Portland, thus expresses him- 
self in the Horticultural Register, on this 
method of cultivating them in England : 

«« By my method I shall introduce vines in- 
to any farmer’s garden in the kingdom, where 
none had previously been; and at the ex- 
pense of little besides ten or twelve lights of 
glass will insure him from 500 to 1000 fine 
bunches of good grapes the first season! If 
any one can boast the same, the fact has nev- 
er been laid before the public, else it is likely 
I should have seen it. I go thus far, on pur- 
pose to raise a curiosity, and to excite every 
degree of emulation, knowing, that if such 
can be excited, the system will very soon dis- 
cover itself to be most important to the coun- 
try. The successful cultivation of the grape 
is certainly one of the simplest branches o: 
the art, both in pots and in borders ; ifa vine 
be left entirely to itself it will soon become 
fructiferous, after having been for years un- 
der the most rigid discipline to little purpose. 
A vine, excited to a high degree of luxuriance, 
is neither the most fruitful nor produces the 
finest or best grapes. I have seen Ham- 
burghs, from three to six and eight pounds 
weight each bunch! The vines comparative- 
ly weak, and vine border very shallow, and 
by no means rich! 

“As curiosity wil] be created by such a re- 
mark, 1 beg to state that such grapes were 
repeatedly produced by a Mr. Minnett, for- 
merly gardener to Mrs. Powes, Berwick 
House, near Shrewsbury. 

‘««{ have there seen bunches of Hamburghs 
from fifteen to sixteen inches long, and from 
eight to ten inches across the shoulders; the 
berries all of a perfect black, as close as they 
could grow together, and the size of a boy’s 
large marbles. 

«« [ have coiled into pots this season upwards 
ofa hundred branches; forty and more of 
which | have got into action. I shall con- 
tinue to introduce others till the middle of 
June; if I can starve them into dormancy by 
cold bleak exposure, or by burying them in 
clay-cold murkey graves or caves! or by 
being sunk under a wall on a north aspect. 
I am begging of all my friends the long 
branches which they cut out in pruning, and 
as fur as Somersetshire, Worcestershire, Staf- 
fordshire, &c. &c., so that I expect, in a 
short time, to have a stock of plants sufficient 





to produce 1000 bunches the first season.” 


By giving the . 
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, astonishes every one. 
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«Pat in your cuttings of young wood, in 
coils of three, four, to five feet, blinding all 
the eyes, except the two uppermost. I choose 
to leave two eyes till the finest gets the lead, 
and is safe, for fear of accident to one alone; 
I then slip the weakest off. If placed into a 
bottom heat, and the eyes be buried about an 
inch or two in the pots, in the course of coil- 
ing, by the time the best eye appears above 
the soil, as strong as the bud of a fine aspara- 
gus! the whole coils beneath will be com- 
pletely occupied with young active roots ; and 
by the time the shoots are four feet long, the 
pot will be a perfect mat of those eager feed- 
ers, ‘Then shift and top the shoot and never 
leave on any laterals ; plunge as before intoa 
fine bottom heat and encourage the main top- 
most eye alone to push; and lead it on, but 
without laterals, till it is again four feet long; 
when, if the pot is full of roots, shift, top it as 
before, and encourage again the uppermost eye 
only to start ; and by the timeit is another four 
feet, ifnot over-potted before, it will require a 
third shifting. Ifrequired, you may stop at eve- 
ry four feet, five or six times ; but three shift- 
ings will be found enough for the season; and 
you had best not suffer it to reach above from 
twelve to twenty feet of clear bearing wood. 
At the end of the season you will have shoots 
one inch and a half diameter, and with fine 
bold eyes, and full of fine set bunches for the 
next season ! 


“You will readily perceive, that, by such an 
early and abundant accumulation of young 
vigorous roots, and by such a top and bottom 
management, it is no extraordinary miracle to 
have every cutting a fruit bearing shoot at 
one season’s growth; and by a proportional 
coil of large older wood, it will be equally ob- 
vious to you how readily such will produce a 
fine crop the first season !” 


«“ The extraordinary progress of my grapes} 
upon the coiled vines, placed in a bottom heat, 
In another season, 
when [ have got my wood early ripened, | 
intend to start some in October, and to have 
plenty of fine ripe grapes by the middle of 
February. I have some at this time half 
grown, the branch being only cut from the 
vine, and placed in bottom heat 20th of No. 
vember! ‘Can such things be!’ Yes, easily 
and simply so. [I intend to keep some coil- 
ers as late as the middle or end of July, before 
they are excited, and then to place them ina 
bottom heat. The fruit, by doing so, will be 
perfectly ripe before the dull weather of autumn 
sets in, but not so with the wood; by which 
circumstance they will retain the leaves vigor. 
ously through the winter, and consequently the 
fruit will retain, its plumpness till April or May! 

“ You will now say thisis going too far, but 
it undoubtedly may be done. New ripe 
grapes in February, and plenty of old grapes 
till the end of June! There is little beyond 
the power of man, if he will but exert those 
faculties with which God has endowed him.” 





Uses and Cultivation of the Pie Plant or Rhu- 
barb. By D. F. Ames. [For the New. 
York Farmer and American Gardener’s 
Magazine. } 

Mr. Firet,—America is blest with a 
favorable climate, and peopled by natives from 
all parts of the earth, who variously cultivate 
our various soil; and yet our markets are 
not so well supplied with fruit and vegetables 
as those of less favored lands. This arises, 





is of a more heating and irritable nature than 
vegetable ; consequently less adapted for our 
summer season. Indeed, at any time, the 
wholesomeness as well as luxuriance of our 
table is greatly magnified by these saluta- 
ry additions. Among their number, I wish 
to call the attention of your readers to the 
Turkish rhubarb, rheum rhaponticum. This 
is a valuable plant, and only requires to be 
known to receive general cultivation; it has 
the important recommendation of presenting 
itself for the table, when few others for a 
similar purpose are to be had. The petioles 
or stems of its large fan-like leaf are the part 
to be prepared. When the leaf is fully ex- 
panded, cut it close to the main stem, remove 
the green top, then deprive the stalk of 
its outer skin by stripping it down, and not by 
cutting with a knife ; then cut it in small lumps, 
not too thin, and either boil it in dumplings 
made of short paste, or bake it in tarts, using 
sugar, lemon, &c., tothe taste. lt is found great- 
ly to improve the flavor of apple tarts or pies, 
by mixing it in the proportion of one-third to 
two-thirds of apples. The latter fruit having 
been kept through the winter generally loses 
its flavor, and becomes flat and insipid. But 
the good housewife will soon find a variety of 
ways to cook this delightful plant. “I shall 
only add that it has the reputation of being 
very serviceable in aiding the discharge of 
bile, and conclude with a few remarks on its 
culture. ‘The medical rhubarb is principally 
brought from the mountains of Tartary, and 
is the dried root of this plant. It grows there 
in great abundance upon the declivities of the 
mountains, preferring a light sandy soil, on 
the south side, but in the shade; therefore 
procure a place in a warm shady border of 
your garden, loosen the earth, far and deep, 
enrich the spot with some rich light soil, and 
place the root upon a small quantity of old 
stable manure, so thatits top, before any leaves 
have started, be six inches below the surface ; 
over the crown of the root, strew a little more 
manure and cover it with fine mould. In the 
spring, when the leaves begin to appear above 
ground, draw the earth round them, and when 
the stem of the leaf has attained the length 
of six or eight inches, they may be cut for 
use. The main stem will attain the height or 
six or eight feet. The root for planting may 
be obtained at the seed stores and nurseries. 

As early as February or March,some grow- 
ers of this plant put barrels or large boxes 
over the plants, and cover the whole with 
heating manure. Thus treated, they will 
grow very rapidly. Others let them stand 
in open warm situations, taking no other pains 
than keeping the ground free from weeds, 
and cut the leaves as wanted. They are pro- 
pagated by separating the suckers or roots 
from the main stem. Ina few years one 
plant will make a dozen or more. 


D. F. Amss. 





Wasuine anp Suearine Surer.—When we 
wash sheep in warm weather to cleanse their 
wool it does not injure them, but if cold, it 
does, and sometimes introduces the rot. 

Washing common sheep’s wool on their 
backs is the best method to prepare it for card- 
ing, that I have observed, if it is well done; 
and the best way to do this is to put the 
sheep in clean running water (to the number 
of 50 or 60) before we commence washing; 
this soaks, and dissolves the dirt in the wool, 
so that even merino wool is made much clean- 
er. (This we discovered by a merino sheep 


wet was considerably cleaner.) Then care- 
fully wash them the common way. 

Wool is much better, when shorn early, both 
for carding and wearing. 
tl have shorn my sheep from the Ist of 5th 
mo. (May,) to the 6th mo., (June,) and by 
several years’ experience in carding toe 
found that the earlier wool is shorn the Tt 
it works in carding, even merino as well as 
common wool; because it is more elastic, and 
softer: but when wool is shorn late in the 
season, it becomes dead and harsh, and is sub- 
ject, when carded, to nap: so that early 
shearing, keeping sheep in’ good order, and 
washing wool suitably, are material objects. 
According to my observation, about the latter 
end of April and the first week in May is 
mostly warm dry weather ; that if sheep were 
shorn about this time, their wool would card, 
and wear much better than when shorn late; 
and they do as well with me as when their 
wool was taken off late, having a suitable 
shelter. 
The best method that I have observed of 
washing common wool after shearing is to 
ut 8 or 10 lbs. in a tub of cold, soft water; 
et it soak $0 or 40 minutes, then rub it slight- 
ly and rinse it out; fill the tub with fresh 
wool as before, in the same water, and when 
thus done, rinse it in clean water, and shake it 
out loose for drying. Warm water takes the 
grease too clean. out of common wool for 
carding ; and it makes it harsh, and is more 
or less subject to be fulled; soaking the wool 
dissolves the dirt, and this is all we want out 
of common wool; to rub it slightly, for wool 
may be fulled by rubbing it much, and wool 
should not be fulled, for that will cause it to 
nap in carding; to shake it out loose, for wool 
made loose and unconnected cards the best ; 
it is best not to empty the water until done 
washing, because the oftener we wash in the 
same water the cleaner wool will be; for the 
grease in wool acts like soap, in cleansing it ; 
on this account it is preferable to wash the 
locks first, before we wash that which is for 
more particular use. 
Wool ought to be taken in before rain, for 
that injures it, by connecting, or interlocking 
the fibres; it also makes it harsh and com- 
pact.—{Ohio Aurora.]} 





Curtivatioxn or Garpex Sexps.—Without 
great care in raising seeds, many kinds of 
garden plants will deteriorate or become of 
mixed varieties. It is not only necessary to 
make an early selection of the very best plants 
for seed, but those growing under all the cir- 
cumstances likely to produce the desirable pro- 
perties. If planted near each other, particu- 
larly if they flower at the same time, they 
are sure to mix, and, in nine instances out of 
ten, produce inferior plants. Among the vege- 
tablee liable to hybridise are the brassica 
family, including cauliflowers, broccoli, cab. 
bage, turnips, &c., and different kinds of peas, 
beans, cucumbers, beets, onions, lettuce, and 
corn. The latter, in particular, will, by the 
aid of strong winds, mix at a great distance. 
Those who grow seed for sale cannot be too 
careful. 


Quick Sitver in Trees.—On reading the 
following paragraph, in the Genesee Farmer, 
the thought occurred to us that the infusion of 
mineral or vegetable preparations into the cir- 
culation of the sap of peach trees, infected with 
the yellows, might be attended with good effects. 


‘“‘ Mr. Garrigues states that a plum tree in his 
vicinity, which had for several years d all 
its fruit prematurely, had, since a hole had been 
bored into it, and a quantity of quick silver de- 














in part, from the very limited demand for any 





jumping out of a boat and going to shore, and 


thing out of the common way. Animal food|jwhen we washed it, the wool that had been 


so abundant as more than to supply the family 


posited therein, ripened its fruit, which had been 
ie the owner.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


No. XXVL 
Peoria, Illinois, March. 

I have gone through a variety of amusing and 
some vexatious adventures in crossing the country 
from Galena to this central place ; but you have now 
been with me so long upon the prairies that-I shall 
not fatigue you by detailing more of a traveller's 
passing mishaps and petty encounters. The great 
melting of the snows that detained me at Ga. 
lena, was followed by a sharp frost, which, crusting 
over the swollen streams, made their passage very 
painful for the horses. In passing through the Win- 
nebago swamp, we drove for the distance of a mile 
through water up to the chests of our horses, and 
so heavily coated with ice, that it was as much as 
the leaders could do to break a way with their fore 
feet. My fellow traveller, however, for I started 
with but one from Galena, proved to be an old cam. 
paigner and capital travelling companion, and we 
managed to extract some amusement from every 


occurrence, however annoying; and whether we 
were jolting over the frozen ground in an open wagon 
without springs or seats, or keeping the freezing 
night-wind away by stuffing our bed clothes in the 
crevices, as we shared a pallet together in some half 
constructed log edifice, the spirit of fun and good 
humor has been sympatlietic between us. 
About a day’s journey from Galena,we passed over 
a reach of prarie, some 12 or 14 miles in extent, 
where my companion, who is a middle-aged man, 
was fortunate enough, a few winters ago, to be the 
cause of saving a great many lives. A irain of sleighs, 
holding more than a dozen people, among whom were 
several females, started immediately after breakfast 
to cross this narrow arm of the prairie ; and though 
the distance was only as I have stated it, they 
contrived somehow to lose their way in the snow, 
and night closing in found them apparently as far 
from the house they were seeking, as when they 
etarted inthe morning. They had, in fact, during a 
eudden flurry of snow, turned completely round, 
and, as my companion was the first to discover, 
were actually going backwards instead of ad- 
vancing on their route. A council was at once held, 
and all except my friend were for still pushing for. 
ward, though the horses were worn down with fa. 
tigue, and several of the travellers already frost bit- 
ten or becoming torpid with cold. But my com. 
panion, who probably had more experience in such 
scenes than any of the company,immediatelytook com- 
mand and ordered a halt, declaring that he would 
not move a step further, and warning them that they 
would perish should they not make use of the few 
moments of light that were left them to secure them- 
selves forthe night. Providentially every one yield- 
ed tohim. The horses were turned loose, and the 
snow having been removed froma large space of 
ground, it was forthwith covered with buffaloe skins, 
and the largest sleigh in the train placed inverted 
uponthem. The whole company then, with the ex- 
ception of my friend, crawled beneath the impending 
structure, while he remained outside and covered 
up the box with snow, shovelling it on with a piece 
ofboard. This exercise—which alone saved his life, 
while it ensured the safety of theirs—he continued 
till morning, when some of the horses having found 
their way into the settlements, the people came out 
and led the company to their homes. During the 
same spell of weather, if not on the; same night, two 
waggoners and some oxen were frozen on the prairie, 
farther down the country, on a route which! have) 
since passed. There were three of them in compa- 
ny, each with a team, haling* goods to some point on 
thefillinois. Finding their oxen gradually becoming 
stiff with cold, they determined to leave them and 
hurry on to a house. One of the three gave out be- 
fore they had gone many miles, and his companions 
buried him in a snow bank; the second sank 
down on the road; and the third only succeeded 
in reaching a house and saving his life—— 
Part of the load of these poor fellows consisted 


: * Pronounced : aterm universally used at 
the West instead of its northern synonyme “draw. 
ing. They have Shakspeare’s authority for it—«I 

oxen and wain ropes cannot hale them to. 











gether."—Twatrrn Niexr. 


saved them. The incident struck me when told near 
the spet on a cold day, though not so much as a si- 
milar story which I heard when'\I first came upon 


the grand prairie in Indiana. It related to the fate 
of an emigrant who attempted to cross a broad arm 
of the prairie with his family, in an open wagon, on 
a very cold day. . They were found stiff in the road, 
the horses frozen in their traces, and standing up- 
right, as if petrified by some sudden influence, and 
the man leaning egainst the wagon, with a fragment 
torn from it in his hands, as if in the act of trying 
to make a fire. The mother sat upright, with an 
infant in her arms, but the children were curled 
about her feet in every position that an attempt to 
screen themselves from the cruel exposure could 
suggest. But these stories, of which I could tell 
you a hundred, begin now to lose their effect, as, 
with the gradual opening of spring I find myself ap. 
proaching a milder region. The last day’s travel 
has led along those sunny bottoms of the aiactes| 
where, even at this early season, the chattering o 

the paroquet may be heard upon every side ; and 
here and there I have delighted to observe a tender 
green stealing over those sheltered meadows he. 
neath the retreating banks of the river, whose nar- 
row limits and basin-like appearance answer so com. 
pletely to my preconceived ideus of a prairie. The 
Illinois about 30 miles above this point expands into 
a fine lake, upon the banks of which Peoria is situa. 
ted. The site is one of the prettiest for a town that 
I ever saw, and the approach to it, through alternate 
prairies and richly wooded bottoms, that fringe the 
lake with a vegetation of stupendous growth, and 
give glimpses of its sparkling waters and blue islets 
through festoons of vines that overhang the road for 
miles continuously, must in summer be like a scene 
of fairy land. 

Peoria is about the geographical centre of Illinois, 
though by no means as yetthe centre of population, 
which is still far to the southeast. This place is ra- 
pidly improving, and may very possibly become the 
future seat of Government. It has inexhaustible 
quantities of bitu:ninous coal in its vicinity and com- 
mands an unbroken steamboat navigation with St. 
Louis. The adjacent country is very fertile. The soil, 
like that of Illinois generally, is better suited to the 
grazier than the agriculturist. It is composed of a 
black and rich mould, witha small admixture of fine 
silicious sand, and rests on soft and permeable clay 
without being interspersed with stone or gravel.— 
This formation, as is observed by Governor Coles 
in an excellent address before a scientific body in 
Illinois, whilst it is unfavorable to the existence of 
perennial streams and fountains, and impedes the 
plough of the agriculturist, and endangers his health 
by the creation of miasma, in the vicinity of the mid. 
dle lands furnishes inexhaustible meadows to the 
grazier, and every facility for canals and railroads. 
The Illinois river was described by Gen. G. B. 
Clark so long ago as 1777, as ‘‘a natural canal pas- 
sing through natural meadows ;” and the facility 
with which branches might be made as the country 
requires them, is now very apparent. The route of 
the proposed canal (of which I have before spoken) 
to connect the waters of Lake Superior with those 
of the Gulf of Mexico, by a communication of only 
one hundred miles, commences at a point on the 
Chicago river, five miles above its mouth, where the 
water is 12 feet deep, and on a level with Lake 
Michigan: thence seven miles and a half to the 
summit level, which is 17 feet above the surface of! 
lake Michigan, and five feet nine inches above the 
Deplaine : thence (for a ship canal,) down the val- 
ley of the Deplaine and Illinois, about 90 miles, with 
175 feet descent to the mouth of the little Vermillion, 
four miles below the rapids of the Illinois river; at 
which point that stream is navigable for steamboats 
at all seasons. 


Ten years, and $40,000 have now beenspent upon 
this work, and not a shovelful of earth, so far as I 
can learn, is yet removed from the soil. Let the 
New York merchants step in and make it, and the 
warehouses of Buffalo will be to St. Louis what 
those of New Orleans are at present. New York 
will have the whole trade of the Mississippi valley, 
and the vast regions of the Missouri will be tribu- 
tary to her market. A canal boat that can navigate 
the lakes may then clear at Coenties slip and dis. 
charge her cargo ata trading post on the Yellow 
Stone. Such a canal would be to this Union what 
a cut through the Isthmus of Darien would be to the 
world. The one would draw St. Louis as near to 


would be well indeed that Government should make 
it; but the means required are so slight in compari- 





New York as the other would India to Europe. It/j 


in differenl parts of the country, as to bring it easily 
within the limits of individual enterprize. The 
State of lllinois, judging from the progress already 
made, will not complete the canal for half a century 
to come. The want of capital is here so great, as 
almost to seal up each outlet for enterprize, though 
they present themselves on every side; and our east- 
ern capitalists are so completely ignorant of the 
prodigious resources of this region, that it may be 
long before the defect is supplied. Were the people 
in our rich eastern cities more familiar with even the 
geographical relations of this extraordinary region 

Iam convinced that more than one company would 
be formed, that would be eager to purchase from the 
State of Illinois, at a handsome premium, the right 
of making the canal and holding it in joint steck for 
aterm of years. When people of capital and en. 
terprize open their eyes to this matter, the work will 
be accomplished in three seasons, and as you may 
then take a steamboat at Buffalo and check a berth 
for St. Peters, a trip to the Falls of St. Anthony will 
soon be thought no more of, than is now an excursion 
to Niagara. Fishing parties will be made up at Islip 
for lake Pepin; and Hewitt will furnish port folios 
to tourists that wander away to sketch the awful 
scenery of the (now) remote ‘* Tuunper’s Nest.”* 
while ‘the Tetons of the burnt wood” will supply Jen- 
nings’s larder with game, and Paulding’s best Ma- 
deira be drank by gentlemen that shoot elk among 


the Dacotahs. 

St. Louis, March, 1834. 
Here I am, safely at last in the reuowned city of 
San’ Louis. Our route from Peoria, by the way of 
the flourishing towns of Springfield, Jacksonville, 
and Alton, through the small meadow-like and half 
cultivated prairies of Lower Illinois, was very agreea- 
ble ; and in crossing one prairie of considerable ex- 
tent, I had the pleasure of seeing it on fire on every 
side around me. The hour was near midnight, and 
the spectacle was magnificent beyond description. 
An illustration by Westall’s pencil of The Rich Man 
in the Burning Lake, which I have seen somewhere, 
would give as near an idea of the scene as the paint. 
er’s art could convey. In one place the prairie pre- 
sented exactly the appearance of a broad burning 
pool, in others the flames swelled up like seas of 
fire, relling the liquid element in solid columns ove- 
the land; and then, like the waves of the sea itself, 
when they break upon the shore, a thousand forked 
tongues of flame would project themselves far be- 
yond the broken mass, and greedily lick up the dry 
aliment that lay before them. Our horses did not 
seem to mind the phenomenon at all, and we drove 
so near to the fire as to feel the heat very sensibly. 
But though we probably incurred no danger, it was al- 
most startling at times to see a wall of fire as high as 
ourhorses’ears, ia some places stretching along the 
roadside, while the flames,would shoot to the height of 
twenty feet or more, when a gust of wind would 
sweep the prairie. 
We had an accession of four or five passengers at 
Jacksonville, and I was not a little amused to find 
that out of six persons in the stage, we had four 
colonels; and when we chanced to stop at a tavern, 
where I saw a cartridge box and a musket, over the 
mantelpiece, I could not help remarking aloud, that 
it was the first symptom of the existence of a private, 
I had seen inthe couniry. Some of the colonels 
looked alittle sour, and the jest might not have passed 
off as easily as I could have wished it, had not my 
friend, who was also a colonel, entered my name on 
the tavern register by the same_ distinguished title, 
which, I presume, qualified me to speak a little ad 
libitim of militia deeds of arms. 
The population seen in the last few days, seemed 
to be of a very mixed character : some were quakers, 
from Pennsylvania, and they had every necessary and 
comfort of life; others again, were miserable look. 
ing creatures, from North Carolina and parts of Ten- 
nessee, who lived with scarcely any labor, and kept 
a blanket suspended over their porch instead of a 
door—in log huts, that had been built for several sea- 
sons. At Alton, again I saw in their neat white 
houses, with their green venetian blinds—their taste- 
tul piazzas and pretty enclosures, with newly planted 
shrubbery—sure indications of a New England popu- 
lation. The same, or even greater marks of im- 
provement-and superiority in their style of living, over 
the mass of emigrants hither, are manif@st, I am told, 
wherever the English have established themselves in 





* A young officer of the first Infantry, who com- 
manded an exploring party into this savage region, 
so called by the Indians, arrived from his tour while 
I was at Prairie duChien. He described the scene. 
ry as possessing a desolate grandeur which words 





son with those invested in a hundred similar works! 





ceuld not paint. 
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spoken of with respect and affection. 


Illinois. Ihave missed all their settlements, by pass- 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS.* 
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ing to the westward of them. But both here and in 
Michigan, I have always heard the English residents 


A few miles below Alton, on the Mississippi, I pas- 
sed a deserted village, the whole population of which 
had been destroyed by the ‘* Milk sickness.t” The 
hamlet consisted of a couple of mills and a number of 
frame houses, not one of which were now tenanted ; 
but. the dried weeds of last year choked the thresh- 
hold of the latter, and the raceways of the mills were 
cumbered up with floating timber, while the green 
slime of two summers hung heavy upon their mo- 
tionless wheels. Not an object but ourselves moved 
through the silent town; and the very crows them. 
selves sesmed to make acircuit around the fated 
place when they came in view of the thickly-sown 
burial ground on the skirts ot the deserted village. 

We were now on the famous ‘‘American bottom ;” 
and I was really astonished at the prodigious size of 
the trees, and the magnificent vegetation which this 
region displays, but the scattered inhabitants looked 
far from healthy. At Alton we struck the Missis- 
sippi, and a few miles below we passed the mouth of 
the Missouri, where its white and turbid current 
could be seen rushing in among the Islands and stain- 
ing the limpid tide of the Father of rivers far down 
the western shore, while for twenty miles below 
that clear stream still preserved its purity on the 
eastern side. Surely Father Hennepin was mistaken, 
when he called the streams above and below the Mis- 
souri by the same name! For the Upper Mississippi, 
except in its breadth and volume of water, bears but 
little resemblance to the Lower river; while the 
Missouri, as it tears through its muddy banks to drink 
that beautiful tide, soon gives its own turbulent char- 
acter to the whole strcam below, and even impresses 
its peculiar features upon the gulf in which it at last 
looses itself. 

It was too late inthe evening to cross when we ar 
rived opposite to St. Louis, and I amused myself be- 
fore retiring for the night, in listening to the sound 
of the church bells—the first I had heard in manya 
month—and watching the lights as they danced along 
the lines of the dusky city, and were reflected in the 
dark rolling river. We crossed in time for break- 
fast, and I am now tolerably established at the best 
hotel in the place. H. 


Tue worxs or Mrs. Suerwoop.—New York.— 
Hanrer & Brorners.—Vol. 1.—Comprising the 
history of Henry Milner, a little boy, who was not 
brought up according to the fashions of this world. 

The deserved success which attended the publica. 
tion of a uniform edition of Miss Edgeworths works ; 
now so recently completed by her last admirable, 
every way admirable tale of Helen, has induced, we 
may presume, the same enterprizing publishers to un. 
dertake a similar edition of the works of Mrs. Sher. 
wood; devoted like those of Miss Edgeworth, to the 
improvement of her fellow creatures—tho’ by the 
more immediate and direct intervention of religion. 

Miss Edgeworth, without omitting the occasional 
introduction of religious sanctions to enforce moral 
precepts, mainly relies on the present and immediate 
advantage and happiness which flow from an obser- 
vance of, aud strict adherence to, truth and duty. 

Mrs. Sherwood, on the other hand, constantly pre- 
sents obedience to the willof God as the rule of ac. 
tion, which, from its superior sanctity and obligation, 
supersedes any appeal to, or reliance on, less exalt. 
ed motives of action. 

Together, these two writers—dissimilar in quality 
and yet both of great ability—have furnished ma- 
terials of rare excellence for conducting moral and 
religious education. 

Henry Milner has never before been republished 
complete in this country. It is not perhaps as at- 
tractive, upon the whole, as the Lady of the Manor, 
or Roxabel, yet it is attractive notwithstanding. 

The number of volumes to which this edition will 
extend is not ascertained. Meanwhile, we hazard 
nothing, we are sure, in predicting ample encourage. 
ment to this new and meritorious enterprize of the 
Harpere- 





+A fatal spasmodic disease peculiar, I believe, to 


W. Snowpen—Another monthly Magazine, “ de- 
voted to Literature and the Fine Arts.” Truly, we 
are abundantly supplied with light reading, but whe- 
ther, it is as advantageous as it is abundant, ‘may 
be well questioned.” This is a well printed miscel- 
lany, of about 50 pages—double columns; and with 
a great variety of stories, tales, and anecdotes, se- 
lected and original. 


A System or Mopern Groerarny, with an Atlas, 
by G. M. Huntineron. Hartford: E. Hunrmeton 
& Co. New York: R. B. Hotmes.—This is de- 
signed for schools and academies, and.as a general 
geographical reading book. It is a general and rapid 
view of the outlines geographically, and historically, 
of marking incidents in each country. The United 
States of course occupy a large space in a book de- 
signed for American schools, but it does not exclude 
from notice any other country. There are wood 
cuts, representing peculiarities of different people, 
public edifices, &c. The maps in the accompanying 
Atlas are colored, and apparently accurate. The 
whole seems carefully and skilfully prepared. 


ConvERSATIONS OF A FaTHEeR witH HIS Son, ON 
SOME LEADING POINTS IN Natura. Puiosopuy, by 
the Rev. B. H. Draper. New York, N. B. Houmes. 
—There is no excuse for ignorance now a days, 
though possibly the very facilities which exist for 
acquiring elementary knowledge on all subjects, may 
lead to a neglect of that arduous, systematic, and 
persevering study which alone can make really 
learned men. Meanwhile let us welcome all of good 
we can—and as such we consider this little volume— 
which explains practically and intelligibly the phe- 
nomena of matter, of the solar system, of colors, and 


other analagous wonders, for such indeed they 
never cease to be even to those who thoroughly un- 
derstand all about}their laws. This little book is, 
too, very well printed. 


Frencn Reaper, oR A sTeP TO TRANSLATION, &c., 
by Jos. F. A. Baur: New York—Sold by the pub- 
lisher, 28 Murray street, and by the booksellers ge- 
perally.—This is a second edition of a work, prepar- 
ed by a practical man, whose wide and intelligent 
experience asa teacher, has taught him the difficul- 
ties most obvious and common among leayners, and 
who in these pages, has applied himself to diminish 
or overcomefthem. There is alsoa treatise, well 
executed, on pronuncigtion, the accents, &c. 


Law or Rea Prorerty.—An Essay on the law 
of real property in New Jersey, by William M. Scud- 
der, Esq., will, as we learn, be issued from one of, 
the New Jersey presses, sometime during the sum- 
mer. It is recommended by Chief Justice Horn- 
blower, of that State. 


Tue New Eneranp Macazine for June—Boston 
J. T. Buckrnenam—clever as usual—and varied.— 
It flags not in spirit or in interest. We exract a 
short passage, ona familiar subject, 


DUNNING. 
‘¢ Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued, I said ; 
“ Tie up the knocker, say 1m sick, I ‘m dead.” 


Misery, they say, acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows ; and poverty acquaints him with unwel. 
come followers. The word dun—what the thing is, 
we need not in these times define—is derived from 
a troublesome fellow, a collector of bills, named 
John Dun. Happy mortal, he has gained immortali- 
ty, like McAdam, by giving his name to a science.— 
John Doe and Richard Roe have not such general 
celebrity. I detest the name, and I love not the 
thing,—though it is principally for my friends that 
my sympathies are awakened. The last case in 
which I had a personal interest,—and though I write 
for Magazines, be it promulgated that 1 expect no 
other,—is a present call from the printer’s de- 
mon for copy. Take it, and away. “So, being 
gone, I am myself, again.” 

The Chinese are a wise people ; their institutions 
are perfect,—the paternal government is better than 
the presidential. They have one law, by the adop- 





the Valley of the Mississippi. It first attacks th 
cattle, and then those who eat beef or drink milk. 








tion of which, we should be more relieved than by 
|the resteration of the deposites, the re-charter of the 
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Bank, or {even} the abdication of the President. It 
would be a great benefit to the public, and the’ very 
thing for me. In China, there are three hundred 
and sixty-four days of rest,—days wherein no one 
carries to another bill or note,—days on which;pro- 
tests are inoperative, and duns illegal. 

There are, however, countries in the§East less en. 
lightened than China, and also in the West. In 
‘«« Merry England,” what are the records of the Fleet, 
especially in the last century, but a book upon the 
misfortunes and imprudencies of genius. Fielding 
was almost at home in it; descriptions of a prison, 
are his most familiar and graphic chapter. He de- 
scribes like a man who was confined to his subject ; 
like a wight who has no view of the world but what 
comes through a grated lattice. The very light of the 
sun on his cold floor, was chequered with bars. Debt, 
in England, is criminal, and poverty the heaviest of 
misfortunes. There are two great principles that 
sway the nation, which thinks it sways the earth, and 
which possesses but too much of this planet. These are 
Wealth and Fashion,—fashion isthe strongest, from 
the deep-rooted aristocracy. The cousin of a Duke, 
or the flatterer of a Dutchess, may be poor in all pride, 
and claim the precedence of fashion over mere opu- 
lence. This is the reason why-the English are so 
shocked in America at our disregard, or happy igno- 
rance of the local, conventional, fashionable modes of 
England, which, in England, were invented and are 
kept up with great care, to restrain the irruptions of 
the vulgar, for such, ninety-nine in the hundred are 
esteemed,—as the Romans built a wall across the 
island, to repress the incursions of the barbarians. 
This may seem discursive,—but from Fashien to 
Duns, is but one step. In France, the wight subject 
to the latter, has less to endure than his contempora- 
ries in England.- A foreigner, however,"fis” not fa- 
vorably or hospitably distinguished by the law. He 
may be incarcerated for debt till death comes to Fe- 
lease him. 

Itis evident, that in most nations, the rich make the 
laws,—for poverty is generally harshly treated. The 
debtor, in ancient Rome, might be sold to. captivity 
across the Tiber. In some of the less enlightened 
countries, he is, at this day, a slave and may be sold 
like any other cattle. In China, there are laws that 
the creditor shall not seize for debt, the debtor or his 
wife, which shows that such a custom existed. 

In this country, where every body is rich and thriv. 
ing, debtors are hardly within the protection of the 
law; the legislation respecting them is of course dif- 
ferent in various states. The slavery has been light. 
ened in our own State, and the limits of the captive 
have been enlarged. Inthe times of the pious found- 
ers of our commonwealth the following lesson would 
have had its influence. It relates to a certain 
king who was not above overlooking his own trea. 
sure : 

« And when he had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him which owed him ten thousand. ta- 
lents| but forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren, and all that he had, and payment to be made.— 
The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay 
you all. Then the lord of that servant was meved 
with compassion, and loosed him and forgave him the 
debt. Bat the same servant went out, and found one 
of his fellow-servants, which owed him an hundred 
pence : and he laid hands on him, and teok him by 
the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his 
fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought 
him, saying, Have patience with with me, and I will 
pay thee all. And he would not; but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. Sowhen 
his feliow-servants saw what was done, they were 
very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that 
was done. Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, and said unto him, O thou wicked servant, I for. 
gave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me: 
shouldst not thou also have had compassion on_ thy 
fellow-servant, even as I had pity onthee? And his 
lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him.” 

The facilities of credit have sometimes been too 
great; dealers have been too ready to trust—that 
ill-omened word to both buyer and seller. When. 
there is no security but in the character, or punctu. 
ality of the purchaser, this facility of credit will be 
much diminished. It has already had a bad effect on 
the public morals,—the younger class of dealers are 
more adventurous more enteprising, than the old.— 
Their word is not so good and ¢ i 
more sureties. The distinctions of meum and tuum 
have been shaken, and it is the duty of e 
good citizen and moralist to restore them to their 
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mind of a child is to love God, and never tell a lie. 
The second should be to shun debt, and respect the 
most trifling rights of property in others. To shun 
debt is, however, a sort of corollary to the lesson 
on truth; for he who has no debts, avoids the 
strongest temptation to tella lie. Our veracity—all 
our virtues—the respect of the world—the respect 
of ourselves, depend upon independence. R.C. 





SUMMARY. 

Tue Cow Bitt.—We were in error yesterday, in 
our supposition that the bill which passed the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday, referred to eur own 
gold and silver coins, as well as to foreign silver 
coins. It regulates the value of the latter only, at 
will be seen by the bill annexed, in the amend 
shape, in which it passed. 

A Bill regulating the value of certain Foreign Silver 
Coins within the United States, 
' Be it enacted, §-c. That from and after the passage 
of this act the following silver coins shall be of the le- 
gal value and shall pass current as money within the 
United States, by tale, for the payment of all debts 
and demands at the rate of one hundred cents the 
dollar; that is to say, the dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Central America, of not less weight than 
as now coined, and those restamped in Brazil ot the 
like weight, when of not less fineness than ten ounces, 
fifteen pennyweights, and twelve grains of pure sil- 
ver, in the troy pound ot twelve ounces of standard 
silver; and the five-franc pieces of France, when of 
not less fineness than ten ounces and sixteen penny- 
weights in twelve ounces troy weight of standard sil- 
ver, atthe rate of ninety-three cents each. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Seeretary of the Treasury to cause 
assays of the aforesaid silver coins, made current 
by this act, to be had at the Mint of the United 
States at least once in every year, and to make report 
of the result thereof to Congress. 


Puentx Bank, New York, May 24, 1834. 

Dear Sir—At a late meeting of the President and 
Directors of the Phenix Bank, the subject of redeem- 
ing the notes of all the banks in this State, at par, in 
the city of New York, was discussed. 

The beard has long been anxious to meet the often 
expressed wishes of the merchants, dealers and tra- 
ders, and in the belief that no time can be more op. 
portune than the present, I am instructed to commu. 
nicate to you the intention of the Phenix Bank to re- 
ceive in their daily exchanges from your bank, all 
notes issued by any or all of the Banks in the State 
of New York, at the par value thereof; provided the 
Banks in the city of New York will respectively 
keep a special deposite in the Phenix Bank, to cover 
the probable amount employed and the expenses in- 
curred. 

The advantages of this system to the citizens of 
our State—to all who are engaged in exchanging 
the products of her soil, or other commodities—are 
too apparent to need illustration. 

Our banks will severally partake of the benefits to 
be derived from an improved currency, and an in- 
creased credit necessarily flowing from a system of 
greater security. 

It is believed that the banks in the several coun. 
ties of the State, will generally approve the contem- 
plated measure, and by degrees will adopt it. Many 
have anticipated the change, well assured of advan. 
tage when the system shall be applied to the entire 
State. 

Desirous to promote and effectively aid the above 
object, the President and Directors of the Phenix 
Bank solicit your attention thereto, and ask your 
co-operation. Iam, respecttully, yours, 

J. Detarietp, Cashier: 

Dividend.—The Merchants’ Bank have declared 
a dividend of three per cent, for the last six months, 
payable on the 2d June. 


, In Vermont, at half past five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, of the 19th inst., a shock of earthquake was felt 
in several places. 


[From the Globe of yesterday.] 

Weare happy to be able to contradict the report of 
the ravages of the Cholera among the troops at Fort 
Mitchell, Alabama. We learn from the Adjutant 
General, that an official report, dated the 22d of May, 
was received on the 2dinst. from Captain Fraser, the 
commanding officer of Fort Mitchell, in which he 
says not a word of sickness of any kind whatever.— 
If the Cholera had been among the troops, or even 
prevalent at or near Fort Mitchell, it is believed that 
Captain Fraser would certainly have reported the cir- 
cumstance. 
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Africa, fatal Africa, has added another to the long 
list of those who, seeking to explore her unknown 
regions, have found in them only agrave. Lander, 
the real discoverer of the course of the Niger, has 
perished—as we learn by the Canada—having been 
murdered 200 or 300 miles up that river. Others, 
however, will succeed to the place thus made vacant 
by death, for nothing can daunt the indomitable spirit 
of human enterprize. 


[Prom a Philadelphia paper.) 

TEMPERANCE Scccmempientin Anniversary of 
the Pennsylvania Temperance Society was celebra. 
ted on Friday, the 24th inst., at the Central Church, 
in this city. Matrraew Newkirk, Esq. the first Vice 
President, took the Chair. The meeeting was open- 
led with prayer, by Dr. Beman. A letter from Dr. 
P. S. Physick, the President of the Society, was 
read, apologizing for absence. Extracts from the 
seventh annual report were read by the Rev. John 
Marsh, Secretary of the Society. They represent- 
ed the cause as in a very progressive state in many 
parts of Pennsylvania, and gave a highly gratifying 
picture of the good already effected through the ex- 
ertions of the Society. The Rev. Dr. Tucker, of 
Troy, moved that the report be accepted and printed, 
which motion was carried. An appropriate Temper- 
ance Hymn was then sung. 

The Rey. Dr. White, of South Carolina, made a 
handsome speech in support of the following : 

Resolved, That the influence of the female sex, al- 
ways powerful for good or evil, has been such in the 
benevolent institutions of the age, as te cause Chris. 
tians to appreciate more highly than ever their intel- 
lectual and moral elevation in Christian countries; 
and that the friends of Temperance, grateful for the 
past, look with deep interest at their co-operation in 
their great and delightful work of reform. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason, of New Yerk, introduced 
the following : 

Resolved, That while the Church of Christ is, and 
must continue to be, the standard andthe means of a 
pure morality in our land, it is our urgent and imper- 
fative duty, in view of the light disclosed by the Tem- 
perance Reformution, to declare in her sanctuaries 
and court, how far she desires this reformation to 
proceed in its influence un herself, and how soon she 
desires to reach that point. 


Dr. Mason took a deep view of the connexion 
between the Temperance Reform, and the inter- 
ests of religion, and showed clearly what may well 
excite admiration and wonder, that the backward- 
ness and opposition of many ministers and churches 
had been such as to make it questionable, whether 
professedly religious men had been most for it or 
against it. The church, however, of all denomina. 
tions, are waking up, and he supported the senti- 
ment of his resolutions, in a manner to make minis. 
ters and Christians in the house feel deeply on the 
subject. 

Rev. Dr. Beman, of Troy, introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, and closed the meeting with much 
wit, pungency and eloquence: 

Resolved, That the abandonment of more than 
3000 distilleries in the United States, and the cessa- 
tion from the traffic in ardent spirits of more that 
7000 venders under the light of Temperance, shows 
that there is a meral power in the earth, (public sen- 
timent) which may yet expel that traffic, the great 
source and support of intemperance, from the abodes 
of civilized man. 


Military—Major M. M. Payne of the United 
States Army arrived in this city from Fort Gratiot 
on Saturday with two companies of Artillery ; one of, 
which is to be stationed at Fort Hamilton, and the 
other with the Major at New London. This is the 
same prompt and efficient officer, who at the time of 
the Black Hawk expedition, received an order to re- 
pair to the frontiers with his Company at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and at five in the afternoon was on 
the way from Ba!timore to this city with his entire 
command. He has been kept since that period at 
Fort Gratiot at the foot of Lake Huvon, whence he 
now returns with his Company, after atwo year’s 
absence on seven hours notice.—[Courier and En- 
quirer.] 


Donation To THE Ponisn Exiirs.—We have re- 
ceived seventeen shirts, made by the young ladies 
belonging to the ** Young Ladies’ Sewing Associa- 
tion of the Reformed Dutch Church in Exchange 
place,” which have been sent, according to direction, 
to the Executive Committee, ‘to be distributed a- 
mong the exiled Poles lately arrived on our shores.’ 











Awnotuer Banx Srorrep.—The Mechanics’ Bank 
of Patterson, N. J. closed its doors last week. It 
has not been, for some time, in repute ; therefore 
there are not a great many of its notes in circulation. 


[From the Batavia Times, Extra, May 31.} 


Great Fire at Baravia.—Our village is again a 
heap of ruins. A fire broak out yesterday, (Friday) 
about 5 o’clock, P. M. between two barns in the 
rear of the Eagle Tavern and the stand kept by Har- 
vey Rowe. It was discevered at a very early stage 
of its progrees—but it almost immediately commu. 
nicated to the hay, some of which projected through 
the cracks of the adjoining barn. Then all hupes of 
extinguishing it were at anend. The attention of the 
citizens was directed to the preservation of what 
property contained in the houses could be got out.— 
It is impossible this time, to estimate the loss which 
has been sustained. ‘The following isa list of the 
ere, asfar as we have been able to ascertain 
them: 

1. The Eagle Tavern, a large three story brick 
building, owned and occupied by B. Humphrey—to- 
gether with the brick building which was attached to 
and formed a part ef the tavern, except the first sto. 
ty, which was occupied by E.C. Dibble, Esq., and 
Judge Cumings, as offices. Mr. H. was insured on 
the buildiag and furniture, $6,700—Buffalo office. 

2. The three story wooden building, occupied by 
Harvey Rowe, and owned by A. Champion, of Ro- 
chester. A part of the furniture was saved. 

3. The Law Office, owned and occupied by Mess. 
Taggart & Smith. 

4, The tailor shop occupied by Leach & Jones. 

5. An office occupied by Wm. H. Webster and 
Horace U. Soper, Esq., with a family above. _ . 

6. The dwelling occupied by Mr. Thomas Cole. 

7. A dwelling in the rear of the one last named, 
occupied by Richard Smith, Esq. 

8. A building owned by Erastus B. Seymour, and 
occupied by Ghas. T. Buxton as a cabinet shop—by 
Gilbert & Seward as atin shop. Mr. Seymovr was 
insured $300 at the Buffalo office. 

9. Adwelling house owned by the widow Hewett, 
and occupied by John Putnam, 

10. A law office owned by Ethan B. Allen, Esq, 
and occupied by Allen & Chandler. 

11. A building owned by Ethan B. Allen, Esq, and 
occupied by Mr. Ottaway as a tailor shop and 
dwelling. 

12. A building owned by Ebenezer Mix, Esq, and 
occupied by Mr. Putnam asa grocery. 

13. A building in the rear ef last named, owned 
by the same, and occupied by Mr. Leonard as a 
dwelling. 

Both of the last named buildings were pulled down, 
aud all of them was situated on Genessee street. 

14. On Court street, a building occupied by James 
M’ Allister. 

15. A building owned by Cary & Grant, and oc- 
cupied by James Harrington. 

16. On Big tree street, a building owned by Cary 
& Grant. Messrs Cary & Grant were insured on 
= two last named buildings, $500, at the Buffalo 
office. 

17. Another building on Big tree street, but by 
whom it was owned or occupied we have not been 
able to learn. 

Besides what has been enumerated, the extensive 
barns, shed and stables of Messrs. Humphrey, Hos- 
mer, Rowe & Putnam, were entirely consumed with 
their eontents, hay and oats. Horses, carriages, &c. 
all saved. 

At one time our whole village was threatened 
with total destruction. The buildings on the north 
side of the street were on fire a number of times. 


Exrraorpinary ArrivaL.—At 1-2 past 11 o’clock, 
A. M., we received the United States (Phil.) Ga- 
zette of this morning, June 3d, (by the Rail Road 
Line,) from which we make the following extracts. 


“We hada pleasant exhibition of the ‘ AURorA 
Boreaves’ last evening.” 


Superfine flour continues steady at $5,5 S. Some 
demand exists for Rye Flour, and sales have been 
made at $3,50, which is a trifling advance. Com 
Meal in bris. is selling at $3. 5000 bushels Gene- 
see Wheat was yesterday sold at $1,15, to arrive. 


The morning steamboat for New York of the 
Railroad Line, will leave Chesnut street wharf this 
morning, and the succeeding mornings of this week, 
at three instead ef seven o’clock, as heretofore, and 
will arrive in New York at 11 e’clock, A. M. in time 
for morning travellers to reach the race ground be- 
fore the races commence. 











This arrangement will enable our neighbors of 
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Philadelphia to take an early dinner in New York 
and return home te tea, when there shall be a 12 
o’cleck line from New York. 


Foot Race.—Yesterday afternoon, at 5 o’clock, 
Mr. C. W. Clauer, according to previous notice, 
commenced the undertaking ot performing on foot 
the distance of twelve miles in eighty minutes, 
which he performed, as we understand, with ease 
in seventy-eight miautes. The ground over which 
he passed was from the corner of Fourteenth.st. and 
the Bowery to Harlaem bridge and back. . 


Saors’ Freax.—At the Tremont Theatre in Bos- 
ton on Monday evening, a party of sailors from the 
Frigate Potomac, amused themselves by drawing inio 
the second tier of boxes a part of their companions 
who had taken their seats in the pit. This was done 
by means of handkerchiefs tied together. One of 
the tars thus promoted, weighed near 200 pounds. 


It is stated that the body, te which we referred a 
day or two since, as having been taken from the 
Schuylkill, was that of J. Aucustus Stone, Esq. the 
author ef Metamora and several other dramatic pieces. 
We learn this with deep regret. Mr. Stone posses- 
sed many qualities calculated to endear him to a nu- 
merous circle of friends. He was, we learn, subject 
to fits of insanity.—[Philad. Inq.] 


Extraordinary Trotting Match.—A bet of fifteen 
hundred dollars was made some time since, by Mr. 
B. R. Taue.., of this city, that his two horses would 
trot in harness one hundred miles in ten hours, ever 
the Cen:reville Trotting Course. This match against 
time came off on Saturday. The weather was pro- 
pitious, there being so sun and the course in fine 
order. The horser, which are not thoroughbred, 
but ordiwary road horses, started at 20 minutes past 
9 o’cleck, aud performed their task in two minutes 
and twenty-five seconds less than the time allotted 
them. At starting the bets were two to one against 
the horses. After they had gone the first fifty miles 
however, opinions changed, and bets were freely 
offered in their favor. At eighty miles, the horses 
appeared a good deal distressed, and their backers 
seemed anxious to back out. A feeling that the 
horses would give in seemed indeed pretty generally 
to prevail during the last 20 miles, until the last half 
mile. But they got through their unprecedented task, 
and won the match for their owner in 9 hours, 57 
minutes and 35 seconds. The crowd on the course 
was immense, and large sums of money were bet 
during the day. The horses were driven in a light 
waggon, and Mr. Groroe Spicer was the reins-man. 

Nothing equal to this has ever been done in any 
country before. Tom Thumb trotted in England 
100 miles in 10 hours and 7 minutes, but it was in 
single harness.—{Courier.} 


The last Galenian furnishes a table of the quantity 
of lead annually made at the lead mines in the United 
States, from their first opening in 1821 to 1833, in- 
clusive. The statement contains a remark that the 
lead is less abundant this spring than at any preceding 
time, and that comparatively speaking, little will be 
made this year. The whole quantity made during 
the twelve years mentioned, is set down at 63,845,. 
740 lbs., of which 7,941,792 lbs. were made during 
the year 1883. The mining business during that 
time seems by the table to have fluctuated without 
aay perceptible law of increase. The quantity of 
lead raised in 1828, was more than twelve millions 
of pounds, and the next year wore than fourteen mil- 
lions and a half. It fell in 1832 to little more than 
four millions. This variation arises, we suppose, 
from the want of a regular pian of operations, a defi. 
ciency of capital, and the uncertain tenure by which 
the lead mine lands are held. 


We find in the Gazette of Thursday the following 
postscript : 

Postscript.—The British cutter Post-Boy, Captain 
Toogood, arrived here last evening from Falmouth, 
England, whence she sailed on the 5th of May. The 
vessel has no cargo, and only a single letter to a mer. 
cantile house in this city. The public, of course, is 
left te conjecture the object of an arrival under cir- 
cumstances so unusual. Judging from our own feel- 
ings, we can easily imagine how anxious our read- 
ers will be for more important information on the 
subject. 

’ We learn that'the above vessel belongs to the Messrs. Roths- 
childs, bankers, and has brought out a large amount of specie, 
—-umor says, one million of dollars!!! 


ATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








last. A part of the furniture was saved; but the 
loss of Mr. D. over and above an insurance on the 
building, is said to be nearly $3000.—{ Saratoga Sen 
vinel.] 


[From the Baltimore American of Tuesday. | 


Our highly esteemed fellow-townsman, Curisto- 
pHeR Hucues, took his departure for the Eastward 
this morning, to embark at New York in the 8th pac. 
ket for England, and thence to resume, at the capital 
of Sweden, his duties as the representative of the 
United States. He carries with him the warmest 
wishes of his numerous friends for a safe and pleas- 
ant voyage, and for the continued success of his ef- 
forts in the discharge of the regponsible duties of his 
elevated station. The occasion of his departure has 
elicited from him the following Address, which it af- 
fords us pleasure tobe the medium of communicating 
to his fellow-citizens : 


TO MY FELLOW-CITIZENS OF BALTIMORE. 


133 South Charles street, 
lst June, 1834. 

I have been twenty years in the foreign Diploma- 
tic Service of my country. During that time, I have 
been aT NOME but four times, to re-visit my country ; 
to see to my private affairs; and to nationalize my 
European-born children. I may say, that with the 
exception of the years 1815—16, passed in the State 
Legislature, I have been abroad since 1813. My 
three first diplomatic appointments—and [I say it 
with pride—were conferred upon me by Mr. Madi- 
son ; partly from his personal knowledge of me, and 
partly at the suggestion of Mr. Monroe, then Secreta- 
ry of State. This last named eminent, virtuous and 
admirable man and patriot, when himself President 
of the United States, stated to me his regret, and his 
inability, (from the habit of the Government, and he 
believed, the expectation of the people, that high dip- 
lomatic rank could, and should, only be conferred 
upon those who had made themselves known to the 
Nation, by their services in the na:ional Councils) to 
premote me to higher rank. He added—“ Mr. 
Hughes, J dare not elevate you, to place and rank, 
for which I think you fit; it would be attributed to 
personal faveritism; for, though you are known, and 
advantageously knownto the Administration, you are 
net known to the Nation. This is a pernicious usage 
and prejudice, of giving diplomatic missions only to 
prominent members, and party men, inthe National 
Legislature ; but, it is stronger than Iam! Diplo. 
matic fitness often turns upon other qualities; but, I 
repeat, I dare not do for you that which I wish, and 
you deserve, yet I will do something, that may be 
grateful to you—honorable and useful to you, hereaf. 
ter—and proving my opinion and respect for you.— 
I will, if you will allow me, write you a letter—it may 
be a gratifying family archive—expressing my high 
value and opinion of your services; for no man has 
served his country with more zeal, fidelity, honor, 
and success, than you have done, during the ten 
years that you have been employed.” This was in 
1823. The conversation took place at midnight, and 
in the President’s House. It was the Jast time I saw 
my venerable and venerated friend and patron. This, 
(nor any other) country, never produced, nor posses- 
sed a more faithful servant, a purer patriot, or a bet- 
ter man, than James Monree. I knew him from my 
youth: I venerated and I loved him. And among 
the testimonials of character and success, in my mo 
dest career, I hold his private letters to me, to be the 
most precious documeats. My son shall inherit them, 
and his father’s respect for the character of James 
Monroe. 

I explained to Mr. Monroe * how happy I should 
have been to receive such a testimonial, if he had 
not previously consulted me on it, but after consulta- 
tion, I begged respectfully to decline it.” J was 
wrong. 

1 have been continued, as you know, by the suc- 
ceeding Administrations, in diplomatic employment ; 
true, under some, and heavy disappointments; but, a 
public man may not always choose. 

I arrived at New York, in September last year, 
after an absence from my country of eight years. My 
object was to plant my children in the American soil. 
I am now about to return to my post, in Sweden. 1 
will not say, my humble post—for humility may not 
be associated with the representation of this great 
and happy Republic. 

I embark on the 8th of June. I leave my children 
in America. Children should be reared in the coun- 
try in which they are to live. They should be reared 


sentiments—aye, even and better, in its national pre. 
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up ina foreign land. If this be true,—and, I believe 
it,—it is especially true of Americans. Europe is a 
bad school for the education and rearing of Ameri- 
cans. I understand the word American as converti. 
ble with Republican. May they ever be synonima . 
This is the principle of our political life—ot our na- 
tional and individual independenc iness- 
peace—and importance, at home and abroad. Disturb 
—destroy this principle, admit, among you, any 
distinction, than that which superior talents and supe- 
rior virtue establish and command, and then only, 
“during good behavior,” on which you are to pass, 
and for limited terms, which you are to renew,—ad- 
mit among you any other, than the principle of poli. 
tical and social equality, and rottenness will creep 
into your foundations,—and your fabric must. fall; 
your blessed and beautiful Union—(in whose dura- 
tion I conscientiously believe, notwithstanding the re- 
cent throes and menaces, and for whose duration I 
will devote, as I am ready to stake, my life !)—your 
glorious Union must, and will split, into ‘ 
powerless, unhonored fragments! You will add an- 
other to the many memorable and mournful monu- 
ments of human weakness and folly ; you will furnish 
another argument to the logic of the foul and perni- 
cious foes of your institutions! You will strengthen 
the cause of tyrants and of aristocrats, who insolently 
maintain, that they, and only they, are fit to govern; 
for «that man is incapable of self-government.” 

Upon yourselves, my fellow-citizens, depend your 
national honor, happiness, and Liberty. Your na- 
tional honor, happiness, and Liberty depend upon 
yeur Union, and your Union depends upon equality. 

I am not more convinced of my Religion, than 
Iam convinced of these truths. They have been 
the guides of my public and private life; they are 
engraven on my heart, aud my heart has ever been, 
and ever will be, my Country’s. 
But, my fellow townsmen, it is not my object to 
address to youa political homily. You can have no- 
thing to learn from me, in the value of your unsur- 
passed political and social advantages, nor the means 
to preserve and to perpetuate them. You know 
your privileges; you know their value. J know you; 
and knowing, I esteem and value you; and I should 
be unworthy of the constant and gratifying evidences 
of attachment, ot kindness and of personal considera- 
tion, which since‘my boyhood I have'received from you, 
in this my native town, if [ didnot beg leave to offer 
you my grateful and affectionate acknowledgements. 
I trust I am net pampering myself into the delusion - 
of self-importance, if in my inability to call and take 
personal leave of the many I know and love—the 
companions of my boyish sports, and the esteemed 
associates of my riper years—if I respectfully ‘ask 
to be permitted te take leave of you in this public 
manner ; besides, it will be recollected, that though 
one man may receive three hundred visits in one 
day, it would be the work of many days for him, to 
return them in pereon. 

As far as one, sitpated as I am, may speak of his 
movements, my notion is, that my absence from the 
United States will not be long. 

‘* This is my own, my native Land.” 

I leave it with augmented attachment; I leave it, 

with increased knowledge of its resources, with a 
deeper conviction of its unequalled blessings; I 
leave it, with elevated sentiments of its grandeur 
and its destinies. May ray countrymen watch over 
—preserve—and promote them! 
I leave my country ; and I leave my children. I 
will not remain long from either. To return to both, 
will be to me an elevated joy! and I shall then, 
whatever I may be worth, hold myself ready, as one 
of the People, to obey the call of the People, and to 
serve them as they may think me competent to serve 
my country. 

Nothing but poverty could induce me to accept a 
paid office, at home. [ say this, as man should say 
every thing, subject to circumstances and refleciion. 
To represent one’s fellow-citizens and neighbors— 
and at their call—is not an office in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It is the only place, in my presentino- 
tions, that I would consent to fill; and only then, if 
called to it. When called to it, an American has 
no right to refuse ; and this is the only right an Ame- 
rican has not. This has ever been my opinion,:-on 
this first and most important of patriotic duties ; and 
there is one other point, on which I have ever en- 





in its habits, its customs, its feelings, its doctrines, its}} 


tertained and ever shall entertain, a fixed opinion, to 
wit—that it is the sacred duty of every American to 
vete at everyelection. If he omit to vote, he fails in 
one, perhaps the chief one, of hig duties to his 





respectable,) rather than be breught/j 


My Fellow. Townemen,.I bid: yen gu affeationste, 
and a respectful farewell. hye 
Cnnwroraxe Hames. 
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| [From the Detroit Courier, May 21.) 
Tumrcration.—Our streets are again thronging 
with life, and crowds of emigrants are daily arriving, 
g all our hotels and places of public resorc to 
ove ring. It is computed that on Friday and Sa. 
turday of the past week alone, not less than two thou. 
sand strangers arrived in the different boats at our 
wharves, Some are reloading their furniture and 
starting at once in caravans fer the interior with their 
families ; while others who are more at leisure, or 
are awaiting public conveyances, are grouped aronnd 
with pocket map of the interior in their hands, trac. 
ing their separate routes from this great rendezvous 
of western adventurers. There are expressions of 
satisfaction and cheerfulness in these strange faces 
which argue any thing but disappointment or discon- 
tent at the aspect of Michigan on t'e intreduction. 
We are happy also to observe the appearance of ro- 
bustness and health which these new comers present, 
in whom we seem already to recognize the hardy 
and enterprizing materials for many new and flou- 
tishing settlements. This tide, which is constantly 
pouring onward along the great ee of wa. 
ters, seems speedily to promise to Michigan her 
complete quo%a of inhabitants requisite for admission 
into the Union. 

It is a fact which we presume none will venture to 
controvert, that our population both for integrity and 
intelligence, will sustain a most honorable comparison 
with that of our neighboring sisters of the States. A 
prominent cause of this may undoubtedly be traced 
to the fact that settlers here are invariably required 
to\pay the amount of their purchases on occupation 
theteof; a requisition with which the better and 
mere able class of emigrants alone can comply. We 
cannot but congratulate our new friends en their 
choice of a location in a land so full of fatness and 
of promise. 


From the Quebee Gazette 23d May.) 

ss oF THE James or LimeRicK, with 11 oF 

tHE Crew anp 247 Emicranrs. 

We have had a conversation with Mr. Downes, 
the Surgeon of the James, one of those saved from 
the vessel, and who signs the statement subjoined. 
There isfno doubt on his mind that the vessel went 
down with all on board. The Margaret, which he 
was fortunate enough in gaining,after receiving very 
serious bodily injury while embarking in the boat, 
came to the spot where the James ought tv have 
been, in an hour or two after he had left her, and 
she had then disappeared. From the condition in 
which she was left, there can be little doubt on his 
mind, that she must have foundered with all on 
board, or, at least, by far the greater number. Some 
chance of a portion being saved in the boats may ex- 
ist; but asthe Margaret had a light out, they very 

bably would have been enabled to have boarded 
ee . No list of passengers has been saved, the 
Captain’s having been left on board. Their names 
can now.only be exactly ascertained by reference to 
the Custom House books at Limerick. Several of 
the families had been well to do in Ireland, and they 
had with them between £2,000 and £3,000 in gold ; 
being in most part from Rathkeale and its neigh- 
we Leal about fourteen miles from Limerick.— 
When the James left that port, deaths by cholera 
were daily opourring but although several suspi- 
cious cases appeared, none had proved fatal on the 
passage. 
Yo the Editor of the Quebec Gazette : 

Sin: Allow me the liberty of intruding on your 
space with a more accurate detail of the circum. 
stances connected with the loss of the James, which 
was rather imperfectly given in yesterday’s Mercury* 

We sailed from Limerick on the 8th April, with 
251 passengers and acrew of 16. On Friday, the 
llth; we put out to sea, where, after afew days, 
from heavy gales, &c* we experienced nothing but a 
series of mishaps, having carried away our topmast, 
studding-sail-boom, jib boom, main-sail, fore-sail, 
and yard. On Sunday, the 25th, at six a. m. they 
setabout pumping the ship out, but were not long 
thus engaged before the pumps were found to be 
choaked by the passengers’ potatoes, which, from the 
rotten description of bags in which they were kept, 
weat adrift about the hold, filling the pump wells, 
and: preventing the possibility of workingthe pumps, 
which were hoisted on deck, and a great quantity 
cof potatoes brought away from them ; and to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this, tin kettles, with holes 
«made in them, were laid on the heels, which proved 
‘ineffectual ; after which, baskets were substituted, 
with as little success. Finding the water to increase 


Tota. 





to analarming extent, anda gale from the N. W. 

inging up, with a heavy sea, the ship straining, 
saaieiiasehavladh etooctes to the expedient of 
baling her out frem the fore hatch with buckets 








and a provision cask made fast toa tackle ; but the 
water caske which were floating about there, excit- 
ed the apprehensions of the people, and one pas- 
senger, Henry Morgan, getting three of his fingers 
broken between two of them, the attempt was 
abandoned. About 4 o’clock p. m.she shipped a 
sea Which carried away the lee bulwarks, and was 
soon after'struck by asecond still heavier, with the 
force of which she listed, canting her ballast, and 
never returned to an érect position. The water 
having reached the between-decks, and no chance of 
saving her presenting itself, the Captain, at five 
o’clock, ordered the long.boat and skiff to be low- 
ered, as a sail tacking to the southward made its 
appearance. The passengers crowded into the skiff 
while she was within the long-boat, and by this 
means made it difficult to lower the latter, which, 
when drawn from the after chock, came against the 
stancheons ; after which, they did not seem inclined 
to take further trouble with her. At half-past six 
we lowered the jolly-boat, in which eleven of us 
were picked up by the Margaret, of Newcastle, 
Capt. Wake, to whose kindness and humanity since 
we are indebted for our preservation. 

The persons saved are—Captain Laidler ; Robert 
S. Laidler; his brother; Henry Downes, surgeon; 
Thomas Enwright, carpenter ; James Ceok, seaman ; 
Peter Lilly Wall and James Clark, apprentices ; 
with Mary Hasting, Andrew Young, James Shehan, 
and Edmund Curry or Cedy, passengers. 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry Downes, Surgeon of the James. 


Still more distressing Intelligence.—Confirmation of 
the loss of the James, with upwards of 252 per- 
sons.—Loss of the bark Astrea, with 228 persons. 
—Loss of brig Edward.—Loss of brig Fidelity. — 
Loss of brig Columbus: all bound to Quebec.— 
Loss of bark Charlotte Langin, from Liverpool 
for Philadelphia.—Loss of ship Marchioness of 
Queensbury.—Loss of bark John Atkins, from Ha- 
lifax for Richmond.—Loss of brig Margaret, from 
Belfast, and four lives. 

Never, within our recollection, have we had to 
record such a list of disasters among shipping, and 
loss of lives, as has fallen to our lot this day. It 
will be seen from the following account, copied from 
the Halifax Gazette of the 21st instant, that the loss 
ofthe James is confirmed, together with numerous 
other vessele. 


[From the Halifax Gazette of May 21.} 

Our paper of today contains melancholy accounts 
of shipwrecks and the loss of human life. We saw 
a person yesterday who was at Louisburg when the 
Astrea was lost. The survivors had reached that 
place. They informed him that that vessel struck on 
the morning of the 7th instant, against some high 
cliffs at Little Lorain Head, about five miles from 
Louisburg and almost instantly went to pieces: 
that she had studding sails set at the time, and up 
to the fatal moment of striking had gone at the rate 
of ten knots. The only individuals saved were the 
surgeon, carpenter and one scaman,who were thrown 
almost insensible on some of the cliffs. 


Sypney, May 14,—Bark Astrea, William Ridley, 
master, with two hundred and eleven passengers and 
crew, went ashore at Loran, near Louisburg, morn- 
ing of 7th inst., and only the surgeon and two of the 
crew saved! Same‘day, brig Edward struck a piece 
of ice near Port Nova, and sunk immediately—crew 
saved. On the Ith, brig Fidelity, Clarke, from 
Dublin, for Quebec, went ashore on Scattari and was 
lost ; passengers and crew, 15 in number, saved. 
Same day, brig Columbus, Russell, .from Newcastle 
for Quebec, was lost three miles East of Louisburg, 
crew saved. On the 27th ult., lat. 45 20, lon. 48 53, 
the Margaret, Walsh, from Newcastle, picked up 
the captain of bark James, from Ireland for Que. 
bec, with ten others, only survivors of two hundred 
and sixty-five persons on board the James when she 
sprung aleak and sunk. 

The crew of bark Charlotte Langin, of New 
Brunswick, from Liverpool for Philadelphia, has been 
landed here from an American fishing vessel. The 
ship had sprung a leak and they had abandoned her. 
They were three days in their boats. 

Ship Marchioness of Queensbury, from Liverpool 
for Miramachi, went ashore on Cape Tormentine, 
night of 16th inst. but will be got off if the weather 
continues moderate. 

Bark: John Atkins, from Halifax for Richmond, 
went ashore three miles from that place, and was to- 
tally lost. 

On the night of the 15th:inst. brig Margaret, from 
Belfast for St. John, N.B, went ashore at Barring. 
ton, and was totally lost—crew saved. The mate’s| 








wife and four children were drowned. 








Journal of Commerce.) , 
LOCUSTS. 

This year being the regular septemdecennial pe. 
riod for the re-appearance of locusts in our country, 
and these insects having already made their debut in 
some places, we cannot do less than devote a brief 
space to their history and habits. . Whether the lo- 
cust of the United States is.of a different species 
from those which, at various intervals, have carried 
terror and desolation over large portions of the. East- 
ern world, we cannot positively say ; though it is 
certain that their visits have proved comparatively 
harmless. ‘The history of the immense multiplica- 
tion of locusts in some cases, and of the damage 
done by them, if it were not well authenticated, 
would be wholly incredible. 


This has been chiefly in Oriental countries, where 
the insect has accordingly a proverbial reputation. 
“The land,” says the Prophet Joel, “is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness; yea, and’nothing shall escape them.” 
Again: ‘They shall run, like mighty men; they 
shall climb the wall like men of war; and they shall 
walk every one in his own ways, and they shall not 
break their ranks ; neither shall one thrust another.” 

This graphic description might by some be mis- 
taken for a poetical exaggeration ; but let us observe 
for a moment how remarkably it is accredited by the 
account the well known Dr. Shaw gives in his T'ra- 
vels, of the ravages of these animals in Barbary, ia 
the spring of 1724, when they appeared in such num- 
bers as absolutely to darken the air. Aftera while 
they retired into the plains to lay their eggs.— 
“These,” says the traveller, ‘‘were no sooner 
hatched, than each of the broods collected itself in. 
to a compact body of a furlong or more square, and 
marching afterwards directly towards the sea, they 
let nothing escape them. They kept their ranks like 
men of war, climbing over, as they advanced, every 
tree or wall that was in their way; nay, they enter. 
ed into our very houses and bed chambers, like so 
many thieves.” He then goes on to state that at- 
tempts were made to stop their progress by fires of 
stubble and heath, but all to no purpose, so numer. 
ous were the swarms. 


In 1797, Southern Africa was overrun in like man- 
ner, the traveller Barrow being there at tte time; 
and he states that the whole surface of the ground, 
for an area of nearly two thousand iniles, was literal. 
ly almost covered with them, while the water of a 
wide river was scarcely visible on account of the 
carcases of these drowned in endeavoring to come at 
the reeds onthe banks. This was the third year of 
their continuance, and their increase from year to 
year was estimated at overa million fold. The year 
before, they had made great ravages, but were final- 
ly driven into the sea, which is their common fate, 
by a tempestuous north wind, and when they were 
afterwards cast upon the shore, Barrow says they 
made a bank three or four feet high, extending fifty 
miles in length, the taint of which was plainly per. 
ceptible at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, It seems that during the night these insects 
discontinued their march and clustered together in 
large heaps ; and at this tume the farmers sometimes 
destroyed vast multitudes of them by driving among 
them a flock of several thousand sheep. 

Pallas, in his Travels in Russia, gives a more mi- 
nute description of their mode of march. After get- 
ting started in the morning, he says, they resemblea 
swarm of ants, all taking the same course, but with. 
out touching each other [‘‘ neither shallone thrust an- 
other.”| They uniformly travel toward a certain re- 
gion as fast as a fly can run, and without leaping, 
unless pursued. In their course, they advance from 
morning to evening without halting, frequently at the 
rate of a hundred fathoms and upwards a day.— 
‘« When their progress is opposed by ditches, they 
penetrate through them ; their way can only be im. 
peded by water, as they are apparently terrified by 
every kind of moisture. Often, however, they en. 
deavor to gain the opposite bank, with the aid of 
overhanging boughs; and if the stalks of plants or 
shrubs be laid across the water, they pass in close 
columns over these temperary bridges, on which 
they even seem to rest, and enjoy the refeshing 
coolness. As soon as they acquire wings, they 
progressively disperse, but still fly about in large 
swarms.” 

As long since as 1650, mention is made of a cloud 
of locusts in Russia, which entered the country in 
three different places; and it is stated in a volume 
of the English Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
and elsewhere, that they afterwards spread them. 
selves over Poland and Lithuania in such numbers, 
that the earth was covered and the air datkened 
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“ould cure her no one coulddivine—in short, desert- 


some instances, and in others they were seen lying} 
on the ground dead, to the depth of four feet. 1 

In some regions of the world they populate and 
migrate almost as regularly as certain species of birds.) 
Irby and Mangles, in their Travels in Egypt and Sy- 
ria, speak of seeing at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, one morning, a swarm resting in a gully, 
in sufficient numbers te alter the color of the rocks 
they alightedon. The guides stated that they were 
on their way to Gaza, and that they passed almost an- 
nualiy. Volney also describes the movements o 
swarms which came under his own observation. 

From Africa, which would appear to be the home 
of the animal, they have frequently come, in former 
times especially, into Italy and Spain. In the year 
*59, a vast phalanx of very large ones ravaged the 
former country far and wide, until they were at 
length driven into the sea; and it is recorded that 
a terrrible pestilence arese from their stench, which 
carried off an incredible number of both men and 
beasts. ‘Their depredations are said te have been 
such in the Venetian territory, in the year 1748, as 
to: have occasioned a famine, in which 30,000 per- 
sone perished. There is certainly nothing improb- 
able in this statement. 

We cannot ascertain from the sources of informa- 
jon within our reach, that Great Britain has been in- 
ested by thsee insects to any considerable extent.— 

They appeared in England, it is stated, in 1798, 
but fortunately disappeared without propagating. 

We shall add to these notices of the locust, as 
some of them may be considered apocryphal, or in. 
sufficiently authenticated, a reference to the ablest 
and minutest description of the same kind we have 
met with, and this is to be found in the missionary 
Kay's Coffrarian Researches, published last year in 
London, and republished here recently by the Har- 
pers. The year 1828 was, in the Cape of Good 
Hope Colony, ushered in, it seems, by “ immense 
swarms” of these insects, which “literally darkened 
the Hevens for several days.” On the wing, he says, 
they appear like a black cloud ata distance, but when 
they arrived at hand, their density intercepts the so- 
lar rays in such a manner as to cause an awful gloom, 
like an eclipse, and a noise like that of a torrent.— 
In some of the villages, they were spread on the 
ground so thickly that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty the inhabitants could keep them out of their 
houses. The water conduits were filled; the rivers 
so contaminated that the waters were offensive to 
the gmell: the herbage generally destroyed, the 
trees weighed down with them, and the vineyards laid 
waste. ‘ Fields which the rising sun beheld cover- 
ed with luxuries, are, before evening, a desert, for 
wherever they alight, not a leaf is left upon the trees, 
a blade of grass upon the pasture, nor an ear of corn 
in the field.” 

Mr. Kay speaks of the “ frequent visits” of the 
locust. as rendering the prospects of the agricultu- 
ristg in that region extremely precarious. The anti. 
dote to the bane is found, to some extent, in the locust 


bird, which, according to a benevolent regulation of 


Providence, appears in myriads corresponding to the 
enemy it has to deal with, and makes great havoc 
among them. In 1332 their ravages were mostly 
prevented in this way. 
- Observations in that quarter of the world of which 
we have but spoken, add new illustrations to the re- 
ference made in Scripture to the ancient use of this 
insect for human food. In South Africa, not only do 
the cattle eat the locusts with avidity—perhaps, how- 
ever, partly owing to the scarcity of better food which 


they occasion—but the Bushmen also, and other ef||opens his jaws, which he is wontto do, in order to 


the desert tribes, often gather them and lay them up 
for a winter store, ‘The mode of curing and cooking 
i, to take off the wings and legs, then roast, then re. 


sete the bodies to dust, and this is put up in bags like 


Tue Serrenrs’ Baru.—In the Bubbles from the 
Brunnens ef Nassau, 1s the following account of the 
baths in that vicinity, said to be very efficacious in 
many diseases, and called the Schlangen-bad or Ser- 
pents’ Bath : 

“* Once upon a time, it seems there was a heifer, 
with which every thing in nature seemed to disa. 
gree. The more she ate the thinner she grew—the 
More her mother licked her hide, the rougher and 
the more staring was her coat—not a fly in the for. 
eat, would bite her—never was she seen to chew her 
cud—but, hide-bound and melancholy, her hips 
seemed actually to be protruding from her skin.— 
What was the matter with her no one knew—what 


eyes like a deer—skin sleek as a mole’s—breath 


sweetly smelling of milk—saliva hanging in ringlets 
from her jaws! Every day seemed to confirm her 
health, and the phenomenon was so striking, that the 
herdsmen, having watched her, discovered that re. 
gularly every evening, she wormed her way in se- 
cret into the forest, until she reached and refreshed 
herself at a spring of water—hauated by harmless 
‘*gerpents,” when full grown, about four feet in 
length. 

he circumstance, it seems, had been almost 
forgotten by the peasant, when a young Nassau lady 
began early to shew exactly the symptoms of the 
heifer. Mother, sisters, father, friends, all tried to 
cure her—but in vain: and the physician actually 

* Had taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 
Despairing of bis fees tomorrow! !” 

When the herdsman happening to hear of her case, 
prevailed upon her at last to try the heifer’s secret 
remedy ; she did so, and in a very snort time, to the 
utter astonishment of her friends, she became one of 
the stoutest young women in the duchy. What had 
suddenly cured one sick lady, was soon deemed a 
proper prescription for others, and all cases meeting 
with success, the spring gradually rose into notice 
and repute.” 


Lieut. Drummond's Artificial Lights. National 
Gallery of Practical Science.—There was on Wed- 
nesday evening literally a most brilliant exhibition 
of Lieut. Drummond’s intense lights, applicable to 
light-houses, telegraphic signals, geodetical opera. 
tions, and all purposes which require such light to 
be visible at great distances. Many hundreds of the 
most distinguished patrons of science and eminent 
practical scientific men were present on this in- 
teresting occasion; and the series of experiments 
were conducted with extraordinary effect; Mr. 
Payne, the manager of the gallery, having made all 
the previous arrangements which were requisite 
with great skill and judgment. 3 
About two years ago we gave an account of Lieut. 
Drummond's method of pid ott dee this powerful glare 
of light, by the action of oxygen and hydrogen gas in 
a state of combustion on a ball of lime. We now 
saw an Argand lamp, with parabolic reflectors of 
such prodigious splendour that, as it revolved, it has 
been visible forty.four miles off; but even this was 
incomparably excelled by one of the new combina» 
tions, so dazzling that no eye could bear to gaze upon 
it in the line of reflection; and it was stated to be vi- 
sible at the distance of sixty-six miles!! The next 
experiment was, we rather think, made for the first 
time in public, and consisted of the emission of the 
electric spark, with a parabolic reflector, and so ra- 
pidly continued as to form a perfectly continuous light. 
This was beautiful ; and a magneto-electric light, de- 


tensity, was not less so, Colored lights were also 


our cognizance. \ 
and every visiter expressed delight and astonish. 
ment at the splendid varieties presented to their 
view. 


‘«¢ Now as the crocodile lives much in the water, he 
has his mouth within quite covered with leeches.— 
All other birds and beasts shun the crocodile ; but 
there is peace between him and the trochilus, inas- 
much as he is benefited by that bird; for when the 
crocodile goes out from the water upon the land and 


receive the cool breeze, the trochilus then entering 
his mouth, devours the leeches; and he, delighted 


trochilus.” 


Dromedaries.—The French are, it is stated, en- 
deavoring to introduce dromedaries from Algiers 
into the Landes about Toulouse, where it is thought 
they may be very usefully employed. 





THEY TELL ME LIFE, &c. 
BY H.C DEAKIN, Esq. 
They tell me life is like a dream, a brigiit. brief dream and o’er; 
They tell me life is like a stream that seeks the ocean shore ; 
They tel) me life is like a flower, that blooms but to decay ; 

If so, then life is only death, in holiday array! 
But ah! [cannot think thy brow, my beautiful and bright, 


Nor can I think that thy dear cheek, so redolent of 
fs damasked only to attract the despot of the tomb. 


And have I nut in rapture oft, 

And ah! how often have thy lips to thy betrothed’s flown ! 
They tasted not of death, my love, 1 felt them but mine own ! 
Out on the 





her master and her species, she was, as the 
ity would term it, given up. 


ifew weeks, however, she suddenly re-appear- 


edamong the herd, with ribs covered with flesh— 





OVEMENTS. 
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at the advantage he thus receives, never injures the|/tacy and 


Is but the seat where death enthroned feeds on thine eye of bight;|| relieve us of the 
’ 


For have not on thy brow, my love, my fond ee Lm paral your enterprize 
reclinea u y breast . 


withering thought that dooms such lustre to the grave!}| 
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Railroads — 


STEPHENSON, 
Butider of a superior style of Passenger Ci 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, . 
_ New-York. 
13> RAILROAD COMPANIES would do wéll to examin 
hese Cars ;-a specimen of which may be seen on that parte 


ha Row Wem and Harlem Railroad, now in 
Wet 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

3 Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 

at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and! 

dry, Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 

at Paterson, or60 Wall ane eee will be promptly at- 





tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS, 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 


THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
i sol Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes; Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent T ubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretefore used. The fallest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. mis: 











INSTRUMENTS, 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

«"¥g- EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, eape- 
cially Engincers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired fwith care and ‘ 
For proof of [the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, Pe d respectfully beg leaye to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Bakimore and ey por 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the l.strumeuts, so that I could 


monstrating the efficacy of galvanism in producing m-||*pe@k with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 


should be found to 
It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 


exhibited; and, altogether, a more gratifying display||the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
of admirable and useful science never came under'||ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
The noble gallery was crowded ;}: 


Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Censtruction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any re iin the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which al! Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 


manufactured by you. 


Crocodile Bird—Translated from Herodotus.—||* neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 


on the artists engaged in their construction. 
I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior eee ani 
JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 


I have examined with care several Engineers’ inetrumente 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spiritiaveles and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in i een my me 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the lev: 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
rmanency in adjustments. 
hese instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bean 
made within these few years; and I have no doubt bat they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. : 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1838. 
To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— As you have asked meto give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming nted with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the skill dispiayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark: b 
self, and ofthe a their performance I have 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose 1 
and who have had them for a considerable in use. . 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this ¢ to 
uecessity of sending elsewhere for: we 
may want in our line, deserve the u ard 
our warm encouragement, Wishing you all the fgeeeeteh, 
so well merits, | remain, ‘ke. 
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Haw’ away' give to Doty drpt Death, 
a | * 
For Ged himself in love has said, ‘* the virtuous never die,” 
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Seaper deem whe betas Magram 3 
but are too lengthy. fe should be: ) 
«, zpgn application, to any person desirous 
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Capt. Britten, from London, we have dates of the 
Ist of May, for which we are indebted to Messrs. 
Grinnell § Minturn. They came late to hand, and 
we are able only to give a few short extracts. 

Mr. O’Connell’s motion on the repeal of the Union 
was negatived, April 29, and Mr. Rice’s Address to 
his Majesty, pledging opposition to the project,agreed 
to by a majority of 485 votes! the noes being 38. 

The Debate on the repeal of the Union still con- 
tinued. 

The Lord Chancellor has made an earnest appeal 
in the House of Lords, to the better feelings of the 
Trade’s Unions, with what effect we shall sec. 

The sum of 400,000!. in silver, had been shipped 


and the alliance offensive and defensive brought by re to Sie cocane nimeot 


last arrivals, is confirmed. 
In consequence of the success of the Spanish 
troops in Portugal, under General Rodill, and the 


flight of Don Carlos, the Spanish funds at Madrid 
experienced a very great and sudden rise, which of 
course elevated them also at Paris. 


The Ottoman fleet has arrived at Tripoli, and it 
is hoped will put an end to the civil war in that re- 
gency. 


LA TT 
—_—— 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become. sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 


———_- J 








by one capitalist to Calais in one week, and great 


coastruction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 





quantities to other paris of the continent. 
At Berlin a change of the ministry had taken place, 


which had give much offence to the liberals. The 
investigation of the late seditious movements were 
still being carried on, and several persons arrested. 


The Journal des Debats of Tuesday, May 28th, 


AS ee DUR Saad E, of Palmyra, Man 





Ie TOWNSEND & 
i heat ce roti acta Tethoet Gee 
sup) of any requ engt out 8 
lined planta ‘of Reliroeds at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any. of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quality ot Ropes the pnblic are referredto J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, i 

Janu & y 29, 1833. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


yg SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine wil] make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
propartion larger sizes, even fo spikes for ships. The nail is 

animered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aed may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 








Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they ore peoperee to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Loco’ ve Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 





says, intelligence has reached government ‘of the 
taking of Almeida, an important place on the fron- 
tier of Portugal, by the troops of Donna Maria.— 
This news created no sensation at Paris, though it 
is generally allowed that the affairs of the Peninsu- 
lar are fast approaching a crisis. 

M. De Chateaubriand has anneunced his intention 
to offer himself as a candidate to the electors of 
Lille. He resigned his seat in the peerage on the 
accession of Louis Phillippe. 

Some officers of the 36th regiment of the line, 
and others of the 4th and 9th cruiassiers have been 
arrested on suspicion of being connected with the re- 

ican associations. 

The Spanish funds have arisen at Paris, in conse- 
quence of the convocation of the Cortez. 

The city of Paris has been condemned to pay the 
damages and loss in several cases where gunsmiths 
and sword cutlers had sustained any, during the late 
revolutionary movements. Arrests are going on in 
France, and every means resorted to that can 
strengthen Louis Phillippe on histhrone. M. de S. 
Romain, a legitimist, has been arrested, and also 
one M. Mathew, an advocate, in whose posscssion 
a number of papers were found. A debate had uc. 
curred in the Chamber respecting the relinquishment 
of Algiers. Several fine speeches. No decision. 


The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 221-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to oan durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal 
pine wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotiv 
engines. 

he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which eprgines of the same class can & 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the ae 


’ 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Seoremag 
December 2d, 1833. 


Fr _ further information on‘ this subicet see Ne 49 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

3#” Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Waiter street, 
J31 6t corger of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
3 F The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments ir, 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
censtruction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
iured inthe United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
jamong which are an Improved Compass, with a Teiescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 











Portugal.—The cause of Miguel was suffer- 
ing severely by desertion, 1300 men having de- 
serted since the Ist of March. 


Pedro, together with his ministers, has been ; 


excommunicated by the Pope. 
» Admiral Napier has been created a Count. 
* General Cardozo has been so hotly pursued 
by the Duke de Terceira, that it was supposed 
he would be obliged to take refuge in Spain, 
where he would give up his arms. 
The entire country to the northward of the 
Douro has besn cleared of the Miguelites. 
Srain.—Quesada is in Vittoiia, his corps encamped 
in the environs. El Pastor is at Tolosa. Butron in 
command of St. Sebastian. Zicmallacarregery with 
his brigade, the best in the service, is between Ur- 
doch and Elisondo. Merino, with a troop of horse, 
was attempting to revolutionize old Castile, but met 
with no success. The Sentinelle of the Pyrenees 
speaks of a conspiracy to deliver up Tarragona to 
the Carlists. 
The town of Almirda in Portugal, had declared for 
the Queen. Don Carlos was there and had to fly— 
public feeling having manifested itself against hin— 
some ot his baggage was interrupted containing let- 
ters, which are exhibited as specimens of ignorance, 
being incorrectly spelt, and in bad style. It was ex. 
pected he had doubled on his pursuers and entered 
Spain, which has induced his partisans to raise the 
standard of revolt in Arrogen and Castile. 
‘The Miguelites seem to be in bad plight in Poytu. 
gel; and Don Carlos has been routed from his hiding 





ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with e 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
M. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The foliowing recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Eagineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu. 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohie Rail. 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart: 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any othere 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road, \ 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convemience oj 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrailse—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philedeiphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind 
now in _ and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 


- 


gineers Surveyors. E..H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 
Fora year T have ueed Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 








Young, of Vhiladelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I jer these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi 
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ppeeeta ap paemerasae ts an others for that purpose. 


chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
<arther information, or to purchase, will please to call’‘at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.—Augustl5, 1833. _, AW UTRMEF 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


3cgy The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly for 
aale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent 
Machinery, which after five years succeesful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amountand on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progressin the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named factory—for which purpoce they are found in- 
valuable, as their adhesion is more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

3} All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., willbe 


punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y. July, 1931. 


33> Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. & J 

Townsend, Albany, and the oa lron Merchants in Alba - 
ny and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, New-York; A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baitimore ; Degrand & 
Smith, Boston, 
P. S.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
ordere as early as practical, asthe subscriber is desirous of ex- 
tending the manufacturing 80 as to keep pace with the daily 
ncreasing demand for his Spikes. 

J23 lam H. BURDEN. 








RAILWAY IRON. 


|. Flat Bars in 
eo esr ane my “~ inch by } inch, | lengthsof14t0 15 
2 0. 


do, do. | feetcounter sunk 

40 do. 14 do. do. | holes, endacut at 
800 do. 2 do. do. f{ anangle of 45 de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 
soon expected. cing plates, nails 


}) to suit. 
250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, 2}, 24, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7limeowr 


ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE. 
POSITORY. 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of tho 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
wen very favorable terms, and of the-growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for ws and by experi: 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection ated. 

Atso—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (oppesite Post Office.) 
ip Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tustice can be done in the execution. ; 
see Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
wit :— | 
New Yorx Farmer and American Gardener’s M: \. 








Mecuanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions & e- 


ments. 

AMERICAN RaltRoapD Journat and Advocate of Internal Im- 

M NEw-¥ By Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- We 
ew- York RICAN - Wee: A 

sither or all of which tay. bo seen tnd ehtchad ‘canes 





NRY R. CAMPBELL. & Ene. Philad., 
mi ly Germaat, aad Norvist. Railroad 


wish them‘ by calling at 347 North Market street, 
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